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THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 





The title-page and index to complete this volume will be given with the 
Juiy number. 


The articles in this number are many of them so long, that lighter pa. 
pers-are unavoidably postponed. The series of papers entitled “* Wives of the 
Ceesars,”” will be continued regularly. 


The paper by “ Old Soldier” will not suit us. 
Omega shall have an answer in the course of a week 
The subject mentioned by Mr. A. must be deferred. 


We have never received the article our Paris correspondent mentions. The 
paper he sent is in type, but omitted this month for want of space. 


A. H. shall have the article returned. 


A correspondent, curious in the collection of specimens of rustic wit, has sent 
us the following :— 


“ All of their honesty will prate, 
But who observes the plan, 

Kings, priests, and ministers of state, 
Will cabbage all they can.” 


“« The above lines are painted over the door of a tailor at Whitchurch in 
Hampshire, named Wayte, and is illustrated by a Cory A portrait of the 
vegetable in which tailors delight; but a baroer who had extended his profit 


by turning half of his place of business into a beer-shop, and envious of the 
poetical reputation gained by his friend Wayte, bribed some itinerant wag to 
write the following, which he displayed to the great admiration of his cus- 
tomers :— 


*“ Rove not about from pole to pole—stay here, 
Where nought excels the shaving but the beer!” 
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THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


We hold it to be an undoubted doctrine that there is a cause for 
every effect—a beginning to every end, and an end to every beginning 
—that no great evil can be found to exist without some original cause, 
of folly, or wrong to attribute it to. Under this conviction we come 
to the consideration of Lord Althorp’s Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
which is just now making such a bustle in the world. This has been 
his lordship’s favourite hobby from the time he took office; and as 
there is a beginning to every end, so there is a starting post to every 
hobby-race—and, e conierso, as there is an end to every beginning, so 
must there be a stop to every hobby-race. Let us inquire how Lord 
Althorp’s hobby-race began, and how it will end. It began in the 
grandest possible style, by the appointment of nine commissioners to 
inquire into the condition of the poor, and the regulations affecting 
them in different parishes ; and it will end by the passing of an act 
more novel in its principles, more unconstitutional in its powers, and 
withal more indefinite in its provisions than any which has yet dis- 
graced the statute-book, to the perpetuation of litigation and the con- 
fusion of all subsequent legislation. 

Let us look into the history of this affair. These commissioners, 
nine in number, together with a considerable body of assistant com- 
missioners, have been hard at work ever since, and to judge only by 
the quantity of their researches, their services have been invaluable. | 
Sundry huge reports, and abstracts of evidence, have from time to 
time made their appearance, enough to fill a waggon, and occupy a 
good twelvemonth in the most cursory perusal. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we would wish to underrate the importance or difficulty 
of the subject of their researches, nor to hold in light esteem the 
useful body of information which they have been the means of bring- 
ing together. Far from it, for we really believe that the body of 
facts comprised in their various reports will be found to embrace 
every possible detail connected with the subject. We do not find 
fault with the matter but the manner of their proceedings ; and here, 
by their own showing, they certainly fall far short of the mark and 
the object with which they were appointed. That object was to 
“make a diligent and full inquiry into the practical operation of the 
laws for the relief of the poor in England and Wales,” for the instruc- 
tion and guide of those to whose duty it would, in due course, fall to 
legislate upon the subject. It had been confessedly admitted by the 
members of the parliament that they stood grievously in want of ma- 
terials whereon to legislate—and the commissioners were appointed to 
collect those materials, and to present them in such a way as to be most 
readily made available. Here was a double process appointed—first 
the facts were to be collected, and then they were to be made use of 
and digested by those who were to be guided by them. If the facts 
took time and trouble to collect, they might reasonably be expected 
to demand some time to be thoroughly understood ; and on a moderate 
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calculation, as we before intimated, at least a twelvemonth might very 
fairly have been allowed for their consideration, before the legislature 
were called to act upon them. Yet, what has been the case? Let us 
enter into the details of this inquiry as offered by the commissioners 
themselves in their report. 

The commissioners inform us, that owing to the difficulty of se- 
lecting the requisite number of persons to the appointment of assistant 
commissioners, whose office was to be “one requiring no ordinary 
qualifications, necessarily involving a great sacrifice of time and 
labour, and likely to be followed by much hostility and accompanied 
by no remuneration,” and then of framing the instructions upon 
which, when so appointed, the said assistant commissioners were to 


act, “few of them proceeded to their mission before the middle of 


August, 1832.” Having so set out, three months was all the time 
allowed them for the multifarious and gratuitous labour to which 
they had been appointed ; “they were pirEcTED to make their re- 
ports by the end of the following November.” Nothing could be 
more ingenious than this accompaniment, which would just have 
given us time to “ legislate’ forthwith in the ensuing session. But 
the assistant commissioners were but men, however, and did not come 
to time; for we are told “ very few reports were received until the 
beginning of January, 1833.” In the meantime, however, the com- 
missioners, who had themselves sent round the country circulars con- 
taining certain queries, had received answers “ so numerous, that ¢ 
became a question how they should be disposed of.’ One would have 
supposed that the most natural course to be adopted by individuals 
appointed to the important duties of making “a full and diligent in- 
quiry”’ into the matter they referred to, and reporting their “opinions” 
thereon, would have been diligently to have read and digested the 
said returns as they came to hand. But this task they shrunk from. 
The commissioners were not long in coming to the conclusion that 
the “ great bulk” of their reports was “a serious objection to their 
publication in full,” and bethought them that “this objection might 
be diminished if an abstract could be made containing their substance 
in fewer words, and they prrEcreD such an abstract to be prepared.” 
This is the second “direction” the hon. board of commissioners ven- 
tured to give; but, like its predecessor, it was given in vain. They 
might “ call up spirits from the vasty deep,” but as to an abstract of 
the poor law evidence they found that, “on making the attempt, it 
appeared that not much could be saved in length without incurring 
the risk of occasional suppression or misrepresentation.” Now this was 
tantamount to avowing that the persons “ directed” by the commis- 
sioners to make the “ attempt” at abstraction were not over gifted 
mortals, and incompetent to the task ; and it therefore behoved the 
commissioners, having seen the necessity for such an abstract, to see 
to it themselves, especially when they assure us in the very next sen- 
tence that “a very considerable portion, perhaps not less than half,” 
of the above returns were positively “ of no value.” Such being the 
case, the commissioners had the sagacity to perceive that the omission 
of such worthless matter ‘ would have materially diminished the ex- 
pense of copying and printing, and that the remainder would have 
been more easily consulted and referred to when unincumbered by 
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useless matter.” What did they do under this conviction—of course 
turn out the worthless matter? No; with the diffidence which ever 
accompanies true merit, and upon a question of such importance as 
poor law amendment, they were unwilling to incur the responsibility of 
selection ; and the whole of the lumbering returns were ordered to be 
given to the world just as they received them. Then, in the name 
of wonder, what did these regally “ appointed ” commissioners, who 
were unwilling to “incur the responsibility of selection,” venture to 
do? They gave “ directions” to begin with, and then finished by 
iving ‘‘ recommendations.” 

About the beginning of the year 1833, the secretary of state for 
the home department, being somewhat puzzled to know what the 
newly-appointed commissioners were about, sent a polite note di- 
recting them to transmit an account of their stewardship. On the 
receipt of this letter they gave another “ direction” to their assistant 
unpaid deputies “to furnish such extracts from the evidence collected 
by them as they thought most instructive.” Still, unwilling to incur 
“the responsibility of selection,” they very prudently cast that re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of their assistant scribes; and the com- 
missioners take care very distinctly to inform us that “neither on 
this occasion nor on any other did they exercise any discretion with 
respect to their evidence. They left the task of selection to the as- 
sistant commissioners, very few of whose reports they had then seen, 
and transmitted to the Home-office what they chose to furnish.” Now 
after reading this renewed disavowal of discretionary interference in 
the matter to which they were solemnly and regally “ appointed,” 
we again ask, what in the name of wonder did these nine commis- 
sioners do, which any brace of ordinary treasury clerks, through the 
medium of the post-office, could not have effected equally well ? 

Oh! patience good reader ; here we have something at last !— 
“ For one part of the volume,” say the commissioners, “‘ we are re- 
sponsible, since it was prepared in the office of the commissioners, and 
that is’—what? the preface ?—No, there is none. The abstract? 
—None! What then ?—*“ The index !” and the title-page, we sup- 
pose, though that is modestly passed over in silence! In the “ index,” 
then, we are to find the touches of the master-hand. Let us hear what 
the commissioners say of the said masterpiece of alphabetical and 
pagenatory science :— 

** As it was considered important that the extracts should appear as soon 
as they could be got ready, the index, to save time, was prepared from the 
proof sheets ; and as the paging of those sheets was subsequently altered 


to meet the corrections made by the assistant commissioners, all the refer- 
ences became inapplicable.” 


A most novel, a most unique, a most valuable index, indeed ! with 
“all the references inapplicable,” and all this “to save time!” In- 
competent as we feel ourselves to do justice to so peculiar an effort of 
genius, we read on a few lines further, and are informed that “a 
graver complaint has been made of the index, as containing expressions 
of opinion. We admit,” say the commissioners, “that the complaint 
is to a certain degree well founded: our apology is that, as is usually 
the case, WE LEFT THE INDEX TO BE PREPARED BY OTHERS, AND 
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DID NOT SEE IT UNTIL THE WORK HAD BEEN FOR SOME TIME IN 
CIRCULATION !” 

In the name of wonder again, we ask, what did the commissioners 
do, for what are they really to be held “responsible,” when not only 
the evidence, the abstract, but the index, and the “ opinions,” are 
the work of “ others,” about whom neither themselves nor the public 
appear to know any thing, and whose labours the commissioners 
themselves had never inspected until they had been “ for some time 
in circulation ?” 

The commissioners say, that ‘‘ upon a question of such importance 
as Poor Law Amendment, they were unwilling to incur the respon- 
sibility of selection ;” they did not venture to offer an opinion so far 
as to separate from amongst the vast mass of returns before them such 
as appeared to be “ of no value,” amounting to about one-half of the 
whole lot. Yet these gentlemen, who had so very low, but perhaps 
just, appreciation of their own discretionary powers, were very soon 
afterwards called upon, and actually did offer, and “ humbly certify,” 
to his majesty their “ opinions” upon the whole question of poor law 
legislation ; opinions which, being founded upon evidence which they 
did not even pretend to understand, must be of a rather doubtful 
value. The commissioners do not pretend even to have looked into 
any part of the evidence furnished them till as late as February in 
last year ; for it was then that, feeling it “‘ to be of the utmost import- 
ance that they should themselves be masters of the contents of this 
evidence,” and the use of it in MS. “ being extremely fatiguing, 
they applied for and obtained permission to have it printed. Well— 
this huge mass of papers was put into the printer’s hands in February, 
and the commissioners declare that if, as they had expected, the print- 
ing of it had been finished in three months, that is, by May or June, 
¥ they would have been able to report before the end of the session.’ 
In that case, doubtless, legislation would have followed close upon the 
heels of report, and the country might even now be in the midst of 
enjoying the abortive enactments of a three months’ gestation. Very 
fortunately, however, it happened that the parliamentary printers 
were in too full employment under the auspices of the economical 
and indefatigable Mr. Joseph Hume; and the printing of the Poor 
Law evidence was thrown aside till after the session, that is, till after 
September last ; and then it went on so slowly, “ that even now (the 
date of the Report) it is not completed!” Under these dilemmas how 
do the commissioners act? With a resolution, which, in another case, 
might do them credit, they determine not to delay their report beyond 
another session, and as they cannot get the evidence together to re- 
port upon, report per force they must without it. Hear what they 
say on this point :— 


“© We have been forced, therefore, to take it as it was furnished us week 
by week, using the proof sheets unpaged and unindorsed. And this is one 
of our apologies fo the defects of this report, and for the omission and occa- 
sional false references which, with all our care, must, we fear, be found in 
it. If it had been possible to wait till the whole appendix was in a perfect state, 
we could have completed our report with far less labour, and in a far more satis- 
factory manner ; but that would have involved a delay of three months longer. 
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a delay which might, in fact, have occasioned the postponement of remedial 
measures (!) so far as they are to be promoted by this report, until the 
following year. Such a delay appeared to us a greater evil than the imper- 
Sections and inaccuracies to which the course which we have adopted must 
expose us.” 


The history of this affair, as it here stands before us, affords a novel 
and encouraging insight into the system of legislation about to be in- 
troduced amongst us. The parliament of the United Kingdom find 
themselves called upon to legislate upon a subject vitally affecting 
the wealth, the happiness, and the morals of the country. Upon a 
subject so vast in its importance, and necessarily so complex in its 
details, they feel diffident of coming to decision without previously 
obtaining a comprehensive view of the case. A commission is ap- 
pointed for the purpose of collecting evidence, and “ making a full 
inquiry.” So far as collecting evidence goes, the commissioners suc- 
ceed to admiration; but when it comes to examining and making 
“ full inquiry” into the value and import of that evidence, they confess 
themselves incompetent to the task. Their hearts misgive them when 
they see the accumulating bales of “ too, too solid” paper; and though 
they are morally certain that a good half of it is utterly valueless, 
they will not even trust themselves to the task of making the se- 
lection. In despair they pack it all off to the printers, promising them- 
selves the pleasure of reading it when in a more tangible shape. But, 
alas! the printer is no conjuror, and though he has done a pretty 
decent share of work in his time, he is not a match for the poor law 
commissioners. Well, the said commissioners, finding the session 
coming on, set to work reading like Trojans,—in proofs, bit by bit, 
unpaged, and incorrect—any how they can get it—they read it ; and 
then when the time comes that they should “ fructify”’ unto the world, 
and they all the time have not perhaps read a quarter of their evi- 
dence, nor had time to digest a quarter of what they had read, hey 
—_ /—a report is drawn up full of “inaccuracies and imperfections” 

y their own confession, and a bill is framed upon that report, and 
now in course of being hurried through the House of Commons by 
that stuttering, stumbling sage of senatorial excellence, Lord Althorp ! 
In vain do the poor members of that house appeal to his lordship’s 
good sense,—(is it any wonder they appeal to thai in vain?)—and 
remind his lordship that they have not read a word of the evidence 
upon which they are called upon to decide. In vain they remind 
his lordship that they have scarcely seen the report on that evidence 
by the commissions whom they had appointed. In vain do they hint 
their diffidence of legislating upon a question so important about 
which they know nothing. Lord Althorp is a man of too much 
muscle to be moved by such arguments. He tells the house that a 
vast and most valuable body of evidence has been collected upon the 
subject—true nobody had been able to read it, but that did not sig- 
nify ; he assures them that they are every whit as well informed and 
as competent to judge upon the question as he is himself. This was a 
flattering and consolatory assurance for the House of Commons, and 
it was most signally verified by the speech which the noble leader of 
the house muttered—we use that word as the one most appropriate to 
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the peculiar style of the noble Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
upon the occasion of announcing the bill which he intended to 
bring in upon the subject,—as compared with the bill which he 
afterwards actually did introduce ;—never were any two things more 
distinct ! 

But to return to the commissioners ; for they, ill-informed and 
yo maa as they avowedly were, are the real agents in this extra- 
ordinary piece of legislation. After edifying his majesty with some 
half dozen pages, describing the “progress of the law” upon the 
subject of the relief of the poor, they make the following concluding 
remark, which in our opinion is the only one of their suggestions that 
is worth a single farthing, and comprehends, when we come to reflect 
upon it, the whole gist of the question :— 


“It is now our painful duty to report, that in the greater part of the 
districts which we have been able to examine, the fund which the 43d of 
Elizabeth directed to be employed in setting to work children and persons capable 
of labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief of the impotent, 
is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit of that law, 
and pEstructiveE to the morals of the most numerous class, and to the welfare 
of all.” 


This little observation is modestly printed, undistinguished by 
italics or capitals, at the fag end of page 13, yet it is worthy of being 
printed in letters of gold, as compared with the extraordinary “ RE- 
COMMENDATIONS” which are pompously put forth in capitals at the 
end of the volume. The grievances complained of under the existing 
system of the poor laws are all to be traced with certainty and ease to. 
a comparatively recent period ; and they are all found to originate in 
the abuse of the principle estzblished by, and very nearly of two 
centuries successfully pursued under, the Act 43 Eliz. Let us in- 
quire what that principle was, as we find it in the words of the act 
itself, which declares that certain persons in every parish shall be an- 
nually appointed overseers of the poor, whose business it should be to 
“take order from time to time, by and withthe consent of two or more 
justices of the peace, for setting to work the children of all such whose 
parents shall not be thought able to keep and maintain their children ; 
and also for setting to work all such persons, married or unmarried, 
having no means to maintain them, and no ordinary and daily trade 
of life to get their living by ; and also raise weekly (by taxation of 
every inhabitant, &c.) a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
iron, and other ware and stuff, to set the poor on work ; and also 
competent sums of money for and towards the necessary relief of the 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them being poor 
and not able to work ; and also for putting out children to be ap- 
prentices,” &c. 

This admirable statute will be found on examination to comprise 
every possible direction which the utmost feelings of human kindness 
could suggest to alleviate the sufferings of the distressed, tempered 
with all the sage precautions which can alone render the benefits of 
such charity permanent and just. It took into consideration every 
possible shape and circumstance under which the necessitous, whether 
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through misfortune or improvidence, could present themselves for 
relief. The impotent and aged poor who could not work were to 
have “necessary relief’’ afforded them gratuitously. Those who 
were able-bodied and willing to work, but who had been thrown out 
of employment, were to have work provided for them; and those 
who could, but would not work, were equally obliged to labour, and 
earn their bread before they got it. There were only two distinct 
classes observed in the persons who were to be objects of public 
public solicitude ; viz., those who could work, and those who could 
not work. The former were only to receive relief when “ having no 
means to maintain them, and no ordinary and daily trade of life to get 
their living by ;” and their relief only came in the shape of labour 
of one kind or another, the necessary materials of “ flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other ware and stuff,” being provided for their em- 
ployment. As far as this class of persons was concerned the statute 
recognised no half measures either of necessity or relief. The labourer, 
it was wisely considered, was “ worthy of his hire ;” therefore, as long 
as he had any employment, his employer was left to support him. It 
was only when the man was thrown completely out of employment, 
and had “no means,” that the legislature interfered to find him both 
the one and the other. A more fair and simple arrangement could 
not have been invented, and during the experience of nearly a couple 
of centuries, viz., from 1601 to 1795, it was found to work steadily 
and happily. Since the latter date—a period of less than forty years 
—all the abuses now so grievously complained of, and so alarmingly 
spreading, have made their appearance; and they are all to be 
be attributed directly to the disregard of the principle of the statute 
43 Eliz., which we have just endeavoured to set forth. In short, all 
the evils of our present poor laws are attributable solely to the allow- 
ance system, and the law of settlements, the latter being a conse- 
quence of and aggravation of the former. On these two points we 
now proceed to make a few observations in detail, always begging 
our readers to bear in mind as a landmark, the famous statute of good 
Queen Bess. 

The allowance system, under its various modifications and denomi- 
nations of “ labour rate,” “‘ roundsmen system,” &c. has origin, as we 
have already stated, only as early as 1795, and was forced upon the 
magistrates and parish authorities in consequence of the sudden and 
enormous dearness of the provisions of life which took place in that 
year, whilst the wages remained stationary at their former level. 
“ The distress of the poor was very great; and many able-bodied 
labourers, who had rarely before applied for parish assistance, became 
claimants for relief. But instead of meeting this emergency as it 
ought to have been met, by temporary expedients, and by grants of 
relief proportioned to the exigency of any given case, one uniform 
system was adopted. The magistrates of Berks, and some other 
southern counties, issued tables, shewing the wages which, as they 
affirmed, every labouring man ought to receive, according to the 
variations in the number of his family and the price of bread; and 
they accompanied these tables with an order, directing the parish 
officers to make up the deficit to the labourer, in the event of the 
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wages paid him by his employers falling short of the tabular allow- 
ance.”’* 

By this improvident and short-sighted act, the means, the morals, 
and the independence of the labouring classes, received a blow from 
which they have been yearly sinking lower and lower in the scale 
of industry and of happiness ; for by this fatal act pauperism, which 
was formerly confined to the necessitous and the impotent, was made 
to spread its baneful influence, more or less, through all degrees of the 
industrious classes of society ; pauperism, which was before casual, 
now became a system ;—the beautiful ordinance of nature, that the 
labourer was “ worthy of his hire” was lost sight of, and the labourer 
and the pauper became assimilated in one common sink of impro- 
vident and slavish indifference. ‘The labourer of England now no 
longer found himself the master of his actions and his resources, no 
longer the maker or or the marrer of his fortunes The honest pride 
of independence and of property, which is the noblest and distin- 
guishing sentiment of our nature, was poisoned within him ; and he 
who had been accustomed to live by the “ sweat of his brow” soon 
found that he was no better off and no better esteemed than his 
neighbour who consumed his time in sloth and debauchery. Of this 
lamentable state of things the volume before us contains but too 
many and too striking instances :— 

** It is to be observed,” remark the Commissioners, “‘ that even in those 
parishes in which the amount of allowance is supposed to depend on that 
of the applicant’s earnings, the inquiry to the amount of those earnings is 
now carried back no further than the current or the previous week or fort- 
night. The consequence is that many of those who at particular periods of the 
year receive wages far exceeding the amount of the earnings of the most indus- 
trious labourer, receive also large allowances from the parish. Mr. Cowell 
and Mr. Bishop found a parish in the Bedford Level, in which a recently 
drained tract of fertile land requires more labour than the settled inhabi- 
tants can provide ; and the average yearly earnings of a Jabourer’s family 
are from 60/. to 70/.; but during a frost, and generally from November to 
March, almost every labourer comes on the parish !” 

Sometimes, however, the overseers are content with little or no 
inquiry on the subject, as appears in the following case :— 

** A case was mentioned to me,” says Mr. Stuart, “ of nine men who had 
been able to earn fifteen shillings each by task-work, in three days, and 
who came to the parish for the other three days of the week, during which 
they had no employment. The overseers, aware of the profitable work in 
which they had been engaged, offered 1s. a day for the last days, instead 
of 1s. 6d. aday, which would have been their allowance according to the 
scale. This the men rejected ; left the work which they then had, and went 
to a magistrate to complain. The magistrate sent an open note by the 
complainants, appealing to the humanity of the overseer. The men 
aware of the contents of the note, backed the recommendation of the ma- 
gistrate by threats, which induced the overseer to comply.” 

How, with such instances before us, can we wonder at the evils 
and distress which prevail ;—ought we not rather to be astonished 
and grateful that they are no worse than they are, and that there is 
yet a spark of moral feeling left amongst the labouring strength of the 
country! It will be seen that all this is in direct violation of the 43rd 





“* Me. Culloch, Pol. Econ. p. 418, 
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of Elizabeth, which does not authorize the relief to any one, ex- 
cept the impotent, upon other condition than labour ; which does 
not allow of any partial relief of partial distress, but interferes only 
in eases where persons have “ no means.” 

The judges have decided that it is “the duty of overseers to pro- 
vide work, if possible, before they afford relief.” Yet it appears by 
the Poor Rate Returns for the year ending March 25, 1032, that 
out of £7,036,968 expended for the relief of the poor, only £354,000, 
or little better than one-twentieth part, was paid for work,tincluding 
work on the roads and in the workhouses. 

How is this to be accounted for? Simply enough :—every body 
knows that it is much less trouble to afford people relief gratuitously, 
than by “setting them to work,” as good Queen Bess ordained it, and 
providing them moreover with the necessary materials. The 
authorities have been much too neglectful in this matter, and they 
have now themselves to thank for all the mischief they have brought 
upon themselves, their families, and neighbours. What are we to say 
of the parish gog-magogs of East-Bourne, in Sussex, for instance, 
when we read that in that place “in which the average wages earned 
by individuals by hard work are twelve shillings a-week, the parish 
pays for nominal labour as much as sixteen shillings a-week !”—That 
“‘'T'wo families alone received from it in the year ending Lady-day, 
1832, 492 4s. ; and that the wives of the few independent labourers re- 
gret that their husbands are no! paupers !”” What are we to say of the 
system itself, when we read that in Great Farringdon, Berks, when it 
was insisted upon the paupers that they should work during the same 
time as independent labourers, “they resisted and appealed to the 
magistrates against this usage! The ground of their appeal was that 
it was a thing unknown before that parish labourers should work as long 
or as hard as the other classes of labourers !” 

Upon the matter of settlements we have but few words to say at 
present. The Poor Law Commissioners seem to be greatly perplexed 
at finding that “the 43rd Eliz. c. 2, contains no definition of settle- 
ments ;” forgetting that under the wise and straightforward regula- 
tions of that statute the question of settlement became of small im- 
portance either to the pauper or the parish who relieved him. There 
were no inducements to pauperism allowed by the statute 43rd 
Eliz. c. 2, and consequently a settlement was not the little freehold 
or patrimony it is described to be at present. _ Upon this subject, and 
the points of bastardy, family allowances, &c., we must reserve our 
opinions for another time. 

To return now to the general subject, and to conclude with some 
consideration upon the remedial measures to be adopted. With the facts 
we have abundantly detailed, before us, of the wretched system pur- 
sued in the greater number of parishes thoughout the country, and 
with the additional assurance that in parishes where a better system 
has been attempted the most happy changes have immediately taken 
place ;— observing moreover that the farther the approximation to the 
original system appointed by the 43rd of Elizabeth has been attained, 
the benefits have proportionably increased ; one would think that the 
course to be adopted was a very simple one, and that to “ reform it al- 
together” we should only require a repeal of all the foolish enactments 
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which have passed since that period, and endeavour by every exer- 
tion to place the administration of the poor laws upon their ori- 
ginal footing. 

To carry all this into effect would be certainly the business of the 
legislature. They are the only competent authority to appreciate 
the evil, and decide upon the remedy ; and in calling upon them early 
to devote their best attention to the subject, Lord Althorp did no 
more than the case deserved. Yet what is it that Lord Althorp now 
proposes to the legislature to agree to? Having called upon them to 
give the subject their best consideration, having awakened them to 
the difficulties of this question, does he now call upon them as a deli- 
berative assembly, to whom the deepest interests of the country are in- 
trusted, to act upon the result of their reflection and inquiry? Not 
atall. He tells them that the subject is too complex, too difficult, for 
their interference,—and calls upon them to delegate the legislative 
functions with which the country had instrusted them to a board of 
three commissioners,—at a paltry salary of £1000 each, to do any- 
thing and every thing they please;—to make rules and regulations, 
to unmake acts of parliament, to tax the nation at discretion, to pay 
their inferior agents at pleasure, to build workhouses, to join parishes, 
—besides we don’t know how many more arbitrary powers, in 
the exercise of which they are to have the indemnity of judges,— 
that is to be totally irresponsible, and with all the dearest interests of 
morals, wealth, and labour of the country at their command! We will 
not enter more into detail of this immeasurable “measure.” We 
freely confess. that it has so taken us by surprise that we feel in- 
competent to enter upon the task of deliberately canvassing it at 
present. We are so astonished at the coolness with which Lord 
Althorp dared to lay such a bill before the house, and the something 
worse than coolness with which he professed that “ he could see 
nothing in violation of the principles of the constitution in its pro- 
visions ;”” we are so astonished at the comparative indifference with 
which such a measure, and propounded by a man capable of avowing 
such total ignorance of the spirit of constitutional liberty, has been 
received by the majority of the House of Commons ; and so disgusted 
with the clamour and disrespect which have been opposed to those 
who have ventured to dissent from its monstrous details, that we 
must allow another month to pass over our heads before we will dive 
deeper into the subject. We still hope that this measure of tyranny, 
of devastation, of blind headlong folly, may be averted from us. Of 
this we are satisfied, that whether the bill pass or not, it cannot be 
made to work for a single twelvemonth. We seriously doubt if its 
cumbrous machinery could ever be set a-going at all; and then it 
must fall “a dead letter of legislation” from the hand of Lord Al- 
thorp, as his worthy colleague, Lord Palmerston, flattered himself 
that the Russian treaty of July would fall “a dead letter of diplo- 
macy,’ and thereby escape doing evil. That the monster bill should 
thus be stopped at the threshold of its career, would certainly be a 
mercy at the hands of Providence; to reflect upon the bare possibility 
of its ever being let loose upon the country, and then have to be 
stopped, is an idea too fraught with “ confusion worse confounded ” 
to bear contemplation at present. 
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PALMYRA. 


Evening, soft hour, with whom on sportive wing 
To other skies the mind delights to spring, 

To muse o’er ancient grandeur’s ruin d seats, 
Rome’s marble wastes, or Pestum’s calm retreats; , 
Hast thou no charm to lure the wanderer’s flight, 
To Syria's vales, and Adah’s storied height, 

Where throned amidst the desart’s barren sands, 

In lifeless majesty Palmyra stands? 


Slow sinks the sun—but on that mighty hill 

Its last and loveliest rays are lingering still ; 

Still do its levell’d beams, with fainter glow, 
Dwell on Palmyra’s giant wrecks below, 

And gild the mountain castles’ airy nest, 

And fane, that holds the Arab for its guest ; 

And ruin’d fountain, by whose scanty spring 

The weary vulture droops her blood-stained wing, 
And headless statue from its column rent, 

And banquet hall, and regal monument. 


‘Tis past—but midst a thousand glorious dyes, 
God of the Sun, thy towers of beauty rise ; 

Around thy courts the purple spiendours fall, 
Where light pilasters rear the marble wall ; 

There stands, retiring into distant shade, 

In golden pomp, the stately colonnade, 

High o’er whose shafts th’ acanthus chaplets bloom, 
Like young Affection bent o’er Beauty’s tomb. 


Proud seat for Syria’s deity—sublime 

The high arch’d portal fronts the western clime, 
There o’er his favour’d shrines, in polish'd stone, 
The emblem’d god has fixed his mystic throne. 
Around, secure beneath his shadowy wings, 

In sculptured pride the vine’s wild tendril clings, 
Twines round the lordly front in graceful wreaths, 
Lives without life, in breathless marble breathes. 


That gorgeous glow has past—in calm repose 
O’er the tall pile the shades of evening close, 
Yet still half seen, half melting into gloom, 
High towers the fritted wall, and vaulted doom 
A moment—o’er Palmyra’s wide domain 
Silence and darkness hold divided reign. 


Yet round the scene of grandeur and decay, 

The pale enthusiast, Memory, loves to stray ; 

Recalls the glories of her faded sphere, 

The marble wall the genii toiled to rear, 

The palms that crown’d yon barren hill with shade, 

The crystal fountains ‘midst those groves that play’d, 

The gold that glitter’d on her crowded mart, 

Rome’s baffled might, and Parthia’s broken dart : 

Frail charms—vain wealth—brief triumphs—powerful spell— 
Zenobia yielded, and Palmyra fell. 
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LEAVES FROM A LOG.—No. III. 





Ir seems that I am unfortunate in my title, for in looking over the 
United Service Journal, I find “ Leaves from a Log,” and the same 
occurs in Captain Glascock’s new work ; moreover the legitimacy of 
my “ Log” is disputed, seeing that, according to forecastle phraseo- 
logy, I am “a land louper, and no sailor.’ Be that as it may, it is too 
late to alter, and therefore, legitimate or not, my “ Log” must proceed. 

My last paper concluded when I stepped into the boat with my 
companions after my interview with the lieutenant of the pirate 
brigantine. The currant of the Orinoco bore us rapidly down to the 
schooner we had quitted, and we found the crew had not been idle 
during our absence. A quantity of fodder had been cut and stowed, 
and the mules, of which our cargo was to consist, were all ready to 
sling on board. This was accomplished by the next day, and the 
following we weighed anchor to return to Trinidad. 

Our passage, though short, was marked by an incident which I 
cannot pass over, although it interferes with the events which I had 
proposed as the subject of this chapter. 

We had a negro on board of very sullen and repulsive aspect, who 
bore the euphonious cognomen of Quaco. He belonged to the captain 
of the schooner, who had treated him with great kindness, and cured 
him of that scourge of the African called “ mal d’estomach,” caused 
by eating earth. That his cure might be completed, his humane 
master¢yrought him up the Orinoco with us, and as he had been ac- 
customed to the kitchen, or, what is better understood in the West 
Indies, the cookeroom, employed him as cook on board the schooner. 
The crew having been much fatigued with their exertions that day, 
the captain ordered his cook to make some good coffee, and enough 
for all on board. This was presently brought us; but the lad who 
served us as steward, an intelligent Creole youth, the moment he 
placed it upon the table, besought us with earnest intreaties not to 
touch it, saying that he felt certain there was something wrong in it, 
and that he had already caut:oned the crew. The captain was in- 
clined to treat the boy’s warning as some idle suspicion, observing 
that the man had not been on shore, and that the medicine-chest was 
safely locked. But nothing could pacify the boy. 

«* Look at it, Sir,’ said he earnestly ; “ smell it, and say if it is as it 
ought to be.” 

« Why, it zs rather thick,” said the captain ; and taking the cup up 
in his hand, “ and egad! it does smell rather queer.” 

I inquired whether he had any test on board that might detect any 
thing deleterious. 

« True,” said he, “I have a test, and a sure one ;” and he reached 
a case from the lockers, from which he drew a brace of pistols, and 
very deliberately began to load them. 

“ What would you do?” I exclaimed. “ Surely, upon such slight 


grounds, you would not——” 
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« Don't be alarmed,” said he, interrupting me. “I shall do no- 
thing rash ;” and he coolly examined the flint. Having loaded and 
primed the weapons—“ Call down Quaco and the crew.” 

They came into the cabin. The cook was called forward, and 
the crew thronged around the door. 

“« Quaco,” said the captain sternly, “ drink that cup of coffee to the 
very dregs.”’ 

“ I don’t like coffee,” said the African, drawing back in evident 
surprise and alarm. 

“ Swallow it this instant !” 

The negro took a spoonful of the mixture, though trembling with 
fear. He held it in his mouth for a moment, and then, shuddering, 
spit it out. 

“ Force him to take it, Sir,” said one of the sailors. 

“ He would have poisoned the whole of us,” said a stout Angostu- 
rian ;—‘“ St. Antonio and the saints keep us!” and he crossed himself 
most devoutly. The sailors made an advance as though they would 
have entorced the request of the former, when the captain called 
out,— 

* Stand off; let no one lay hands upon him.” He then emptied 
the cup which held the liquid into a vessel containing about a pint 
or more, and addressed the negro :— 

“ Do you see these pistols? each contains two balls. You are a 
guilty man if you refuse to drink that coffee which you have made, 
and you only choose your death ; for, as God is just, your minutes are 
numbered. But if you drink and are unharmed by it, I will give 
you your freedom for accusing you unjustly. I promise it in the 
presence of these witnesses. Now drink it.” 

The negro looked as though he understood the action of his 
master, if he did not fully comprehend his words, for he appeared 
to meditate a flight on deck ; but the crew seemed to anticipate his 
intentions, and their angry gestures plainly told him what mercy he 
might expect at their hands. Meantime all was as silent as death, 
save the clicking noise which accompanies the cocking of pistols. 
The negro paused ; big drops of sweat poured down his dark brow 
like rain ; his eyes glared fearfully around, and the paleness of death 
was on his lips. 

“ Drink it this instant, you black murderous fiend!” cried the cap- 
tain, who had now no doubt of his guilt ; and he levelled the pistol at 
his head. 

The African with a convulsive grasp seized the jug, and, while his 
teeth chattered against its edge, drank every drop; then rolling his 
eyes frightfully, either from fear or agony, sunk with a deep groan 
upon the floor of the cabin. A murmur of execration arose from the 
crew as he fell, and not one moved forward to assist the wretched 
man. Whether the captain thought he was hardly warranted in 
enforcing such summary justice ; or that a slight shade of compassion 
came over him, he immediately endeavoured to ascertain the nature 
of the poison with which it was evident the coffee was drugged ; but 
the negro either could or would not answer. We examined his 
chest, and sought for a clue, but without success, until one of the 
M.M. No. 102. 4D 
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crew discovered a quantity of savannah flowers (echifes suberecta), 
a most deadly poison, which the assassin had picked out from 
refuse of the mules, the instinct of these animals always inducing 
them to reject it from their food. Satisfied with this discovery, we 
returned to the cabin, where we found the youth who had warned us 
in the first instance, on his knees, returning thanks to Providence for 
having been the means of saving us all from a dreadful death. His 
thanksgivings were only interrupted by the groans of the negro, who 
was writhing on the floor apparently in his last agony. We prepared 
an emetic of white vitriol, which we forced the murderer to swallow ; 
but it was useless. It brought on a slight vomiting ; but in a few 
minutes he expired in dreadful tortures. Many a time since have I 
been haunted by that dark, agonized, despairing face, and the recol- 
lection of those dying groans ! 

I will not describe Port of Spain, Trinidad ; but refer the reader 
curious of such lore to Brookes’ Gazetteer or Guthrie’s Geography, 
either of which erudite compilations will inform him of more than I 
ever knew touching the superficies of the island, its population, man- 
ners and customs, the number of public buildings, and what they 
cost erecting ; and those interesting facts he will discover while I 
proceed with my story. 

About six weeks after the event just related, while I was in Port 
of Spain, I met my esteemed friend, Albert Fitz-Allen. He 
was not what may be called an agreeable companion, being of a 
taciturn disposition, contemplative, somewhat melancholy, and very 
cold and distant in his manners to strangers. It sometimes happens, 
however, that those who have the most companionable qualities are 
the last of men we should choose for friends; but Fitz-Allen, who 
wanted those sociable requisites, possessed a disposition most suscep- 
tible of warm friendship. He was a shrewd but silent observer of 
man: he seldom volunteered advice to his few friends ; but when his 
counsel was required he gave it, and it might be depended on. He 
had read much both of books and men; hence when you once drew 
him into conversation, few had more information to impart. One 
day, while jesting with him good humouredly on his melancholy turn 
of mind, he informed me that such was not his original disposition ; 
but that family misfortunes made him what he was not naturally. 
He then related to me his history, but extorted a promise that I should 
never disclose it to any one while he lived. The following is the 
outline of it: — 

His mother died while he was an infant. His father was a clergy- 
man, who had a lucrative living in the county of Sussex; he had 
three sons, Alfred, Henry, and himself. The eldest was designed by 
his parents for the church ; but having a desire to go to sea (very 
common to young men bred on the sea-coast), the father in vain 
endeavoured to dissuade him from it. In his fourteenth year the 
youth ran away, and was not heard of for some time. His second 
son, Henry, the father found too little inclined for study, and rather 
too obtuse of intellect, ever to be an ornament to the sacred profes- 
sion of his parent; and the latter was too conscientious to place a 
youth of humble abilities in so important a situation as he conceived 
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a Christian priest held. His interest obtained for him a place in the 
office of the Excise, which he filled with much credit. His youngest 
son, my friend Albert, he found a youth of excellent disposition and 
quick apprehension ; he therefore superintended his early education, 
and at the preper age sent him to college. While there, a friend of old 
Fitz-Allen dying, left his daughter named Julia, with a considerable 
fortune, to his guardianship. On Albert’s arrival to spend a vacation 
at the parsonage, he became acquainted with his father’s ward, and 
they became soon enamoured of each other. 

He returned to college, and they corresponded regularly for some 
months, until Albert perceived a coldness in his mistress’s letters ; 
this was succeeded by a cessation of her correspondence. The cause 
of this he learnt the next vacation that he spent at home. A captain 
of a man-of-war, who had been an old acquaintance of his father, 
getting the command of a ship on board of which his brother Alfred 
had entered some years since, discovered the long-lost son of his old 
friend ; and, the moment he could get an opportunity, procured the 
young man’s discharge, brought him to his parent, and reconciled 
them to each other. In a private interview he persuaded the clergy- 
man to endeavour to keep his son at home; but if he found his love 
for the sea invincible, he recommended him to send Alfred on board 
his ship, and he would get him appointed a midshipman. Although 
the young man had an aversion to live on shore, he for a time ap- 

eared reconciled to his paternal mansion. The fact is, he saw and 
lowed Julia, who, regardless of her former admirer, returned his 
passion ; hence her coldness to Albert. 

About this time Alfred associated with a set of smugglers, who 
carried on their unlawful trade between the coast of Sussex and the 
French shore, occasionally joining them in their trips across the 
Channel, or in their more dangerous enterprise of “ running” the 
contraband articles on shore. Of course, these expeditions were made 
without the father’s knowledge. One unfortunate night the boat 
which contained Alfred was attacked by a party of custom-house 
officers ; although the smugglers were armed, yet so inferior were 
their numbers to the latter, that the contraband traders abandoned 
their boat without resistance, and sought safety in flight, all save Al- 
fred, who, accusing his comrades of cowardice, fired at the opposing 
party. The fire was returned without effect, as Alfred and the rest 
ran off. But the only pistol discharged by the smugglers shot 
through the heart—Henry Fitz-Allen. He fell by the hands of his 
own brother! The news of this unhappy tragedy too soon reached 
the old man, who died within a month of this occurrence of a broken 
heart. Alfred escaped, and was no more heard of. Julia disappeared 
in a mysterious manner ; but some weeks after a letter was found in 
her chamber containing an equivalent to a confession that she had 
been seduced by Alfred: she was never heard of from that hour. 

Thus, by the events of one night, Albert lost a brother by the hands 
of a brother; a parent whom he revered; and a first love on whom 
he doated. He never entirely recovered from the effects of this affair. 
His grief was deep and settled, but not violent. At first, his medical 
advisers thought his woe would bring on morbid melancholy; to 
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avoid which his friends hurried him to the capital. His sorrow ren- 
dered him too passive to resist, although in London he appeared 
solitary even inacrowd. Those around him in vain endeavoured to 
amuse him: he seemed sensible of their kindness, but could not 
avail himself of it. Alarming symptoms of pulmonary consumption 
appeared: this induced a relation who held extensive estates in 
the island of St. Christopher, to persuade him to take a trip across 
the Atlantic ; it being a well-known fact, that those who quit Eu- 
rope in the early stages of consumption, often not only recover from 
their malady; but become the healthiest European residents in the 
West Indies. His relation was a man of some knowledge of the 
world ; and having observed how business dissipates grief, appointed 
Fitz-Allen joint attorney (agent) with his old St. Kitt’s partner, 
giving the latter secret instruction to watch Albert’s conduct. The 
plan succeeded. A voyage across the Western Ocean and a tropi- 
cal climate renovated his health ; while a change of scene, and being 
plunged into business, so far alleviated his misery, that he became 
active, tranquil and conversable, and apparently contented. He, 
however, was seldom seen to smile, and never to laugh. One, at 
first, would take him for an antidote to mirth; but he delighted to 
see others enjoy that happiness to which he was a stranger ; if his 
manners were not the most engaging, he never offended. 

Fifteen years after his arrival in the Carribean Islands, business in- 
duced him to visit Trinidad, when our acquaintance commenced. 
Although but thirty-four, he looked fifty. A long residence in the 
Antilles makes men seem old ere they have attained middle age: but 
grief had done more towards giving the traits of age to poor Fitz- 
Allen than dwelling between the tropics. 

He informed me, that the relation who sent him to the West-In- 
dies had died and bequeathed him considerable property in England : 
he proposed, therefore, to go “ home” by the first packet from Bar- 
badoes. From this I dissuaded him: it was the “ hurricane season,” 
and he might expect a boisterous passage, and would, besides, arrive 
in England at the beginning of winter: a season, by no means aus- 
picious to one who has been consumptive. As his presence was not 
essential in Europe, he acquiesced. I invited him to spend a few 
weeks with me on an estate I managed on the south side of the island. 
This invitation he accepted ; and we went down together. The 
greater part of our journey was performed on board a small vessel, 
which we left, and by way of avoiding a tedious navigation, tra- 
versed a narrow neck of land about seven miles, across a wood lying 
between Ivois and Erin. 

Upon our arrival at the estate, I called my overseer (a respect- 
able, but rather timid young man) as usual, after my absence from 
the plantation, to know what had occurred whilst I was away. He 
told me what work had been done. He further informed me, that 
there had been a Spanish launch wrecked off the coast of Morouga, 
a quarter some ten miles distant ; and that one of the people in her, 


an Englishman, after saving his life by swimming, had met little hos- - 


pitality on shore: but, being told there was a plantation on which 
some English resided, he walked to the estate, where he arrived about 
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noon the previous day, in a state of extreme fatigue and indisposi- 
tion ; “ but the poor man is feverish,” added the overseer, “ and as 
we have no doctor in the quarter, may I ask you to go and see him, 
as you understand the treatment of the sick so much better than I do?” 
I shewed Fitz-Allen to his chamber, and went to the overseer’s house ; 
a small cottage, about fifty yards from my dwelling, to visit the ship 
wrecked sailor ; when, judge my astonishment at beholding the very 
lieutenant of the brigantine, whom I had met on the Orinoco ! He was 
seated beside the table, on which lay an open bible: his head was rest- 
ing on his hand, and his looks were cast downwards. On my entrance, 
he started: and we eyed each other for some seconds with mutual 
surprise. After a considerable pause, he said :— 

“TI presume, Sir, I address the master of this estate?” 

* T am the manager.” 

“ During your absence, that young man, who is now mounting a 
mule yonder, was kind enough to relieve me, when I arrived yester- 
day at this plantation in a wretched state, having been shipwrecked 
down the coast: I therefore trust you will not blame him for this act 
of humanity.” 

I soon satisfied him on that point. 

* Your answer, Sir,” he continued, “ is such as I might expect from 
one, who, on our first meeting, acted as you did towards me; but as, 
during our first interview, you became acquainted with circumstances 
which render my residence on a place under your charge anything 
but agreeable, I have too vivid a recollection of your kindness to-~ 
wards me to offend you with my presence on this plantation.” He 
then untied a belt, such as is often worn onthe Spanish main, in 
which was placed a quantity of gold coins; and said, “ Have the 
goodness to give these three doubloons tothe black sick-nurse and the 
negro boy that attended me, as they have been extremely kind to me.” 

* Put up your money, Sir, I beg. You will I fear have more oc- 
casion for it than those to whom you wish to give it. And as to your 
departure hence, I cannot permit it in your present state of health. 
It is true I could have wished I had seen you in better company than 
I did at Old Guiana; but were I to allow you, a sick man, who 
had been wrecked, to quit this shelter, when there is no house of en- 
tertainment within miles of mine, I should not easily forgive myself: 
even did I not (as I do) know that of you which convinces me you 
are not lost to all feelings of humanity.” 

“T am, I am,” he wildly said, “lost to all humanity! Lost 
here, and hereafter !”—He struck his head violently; a custom- 
ary action of his when agitated. 

‘Say not so: that holy volume, which you appear to have been 
perusing of late, will tell you better things. You have confided to 
me that you suffer remorse: and he who feels the throes of con- 
science, need not despair of becoming penitent.” 

“I have not been perusing that sacred volume: I only opened it, 
and see what first presented itself to my eyes.” He pointed to the 
top of the page which bore this (in his case) remarkable passage,— 
“for all they that take the sword, shall perish by the sword.” 

“ That expression was made use of to an armed man as a warning,” 
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said I; and turning over the leaves, I pointed out to him a more con- 
soling passage. 

*‘ But what did the first-born man reply to his Creator, when with 
awful voice he demanded of him,‘ Cain, Cain, where is thy brother ?’” 
exclaimed the pirate, his eyes glaring fearfully : “Oh!” he added, 
shutting the book with a shudder, “ would I could persuade myself, 
as I for years have tried to do, that that volume is a lie! But no— 
like a fiend I believe and tremble.” He grasped his hair with his 
hand, and then applied it to the part of his skull where he had been 
wounded ; as though he felt a sudden pain there: he added, “ Re- 
pentance! ha! ha! ha!” then burst into a demoniac laugh. 

I now felt that my weak reasoning was unable to cope with the ter- 
rible despair that had taken possession of the unhappy man. This, to- 
gether with the recollection that Fitz-Allen possessed both a good 
knowledge of theology and flow of language, induced me to leave a 
theme I had so unsuccessfully urged. I therefore inquired the symp- 
toms of his corporeal disease, and after informing him that there was 
no physician in this thinly populated district, I offered my services, 
as I understood something of the treatment of diseases incident to the 
country. 

*‘T accept your kindness, Sir, because I would not deprive you of 
the pleasure of doing a humane act ; and because, in my cool mo- 
ments, I am coward enough to fear death. Yes! the pirate—the man 
who, to avoid the gibbet, has rushed a thousand times on destruction 
—he who, when this wound in his head maddens him, has attempted 
suicide—even he fears death !” 

Feeling his pulse, I said that I supposed he had not slept well of 
late. 

“What has a wretch like me to do with sleep? I am miserable 
enough while awake: but when I sleep I dream; and if there be a 
terrestrial hell, it is during these dreadful moments.” 

I attributed much that he said to mental aberration, which not 
only his language, but his features indicated. Observing that his 
eyes were red, his temporal arteries distended, and his pulse full and 
quick, I thought it necessary to bleed him. To this he made no ob- 
jection. I called the nurse to bring bandages, a small case of lancets, 
and other necessaries for venesection. While these were preparing, 
I stripped his athletic arm ; on viewing this, I saw that which made 
me quit my hold and recoil with horror. The fact was, I beheld the 
words ‘Alfred Fitz-Allen tattooed with Indian ink and gunpowder, to- 
gether with a quantity of anchors and other devices with which sailors 
generally disfigure their limbs in their youth. The dreadful truth 
now flashed across my mind, that he was Alfred Fitz-Allen, the fra- 
tricide! Nor was the name written on his arm the only proof I had 
of his being so: although sixteen years separated from his brother, 
and possessing a person much taller than Albert's, yet the form and 
features were so strikingly alike, that I wondered at my own stupi- 
dity for not discovering the resemblance sooner. Albert spoke slow ; 
and his voice was rendered weak by sorrow. Alfred's mode of ut- 
tering, though not boisterous, had evidently been rendered loud by 
his profession ; and yet the notes of the finest-toned flutes could not 
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be more alike than their voices. These thoughts in a moment flashed 
across my mind ; and although, during that moment, I must have 
appeared dreadfully agitated; yet fortunately, my feelings : 
unobserved by the pirate, who was seated with his eyes covered by 
his left hand. I instantaneously came to the determination of keéping 
the brothers unknown, at least for the present, as a discovery could 
do no good, and might be productive of serious consequences in the 
nee state of Alfred’s health. The mariner uncovering his eyes, 
ooked at his arm; when the mark met his view, he fixed his search- 
ing glance with displeasure on me, and said in rather a stern tone, 
“Do you suspect this to be my name ?” 

I was about to reply,when, apparently struck with his impropriety 
of manner, grasping my hand, he said— 

« Pardon me, worthy Sir—my suspicions are most ungrateful ; al- 
though I once knew what was due to politeness, when conferring with 
a gentleman, yet I have been so long connected with the outcasts of 
society, that my manners have been infected. This,” added he, point- 
ing to the mark on his arm—and again the fire of insanity gleamed 
in his eye as he clutched my arm, and drew me towards him—“ this 
was my name. Listen,” said he in a low deep voice, every tone of 
which thrilled through me—“ a father’s death is like a crushing weight 
upon my heart; my hand is red with a brother’s blood ; and one who I 
loved, oh! dearer than brother or father, lies in her restless grave 
“ the deep’sea—I broke her heart! Did you tell me to repent? Ha! 

a! ha!” 

“ Hold! hold!” said I, interrupting him, though actually trem- 
bling with horror ; “‘ here comes the nurse, this is not fit for her ears. 
You must let me take a little blood from you. You will be calmer 
presently.” I bound up his arm, and made an incision in the median 
vein. 

** Ne neber see,” said the nurse, “ massa hand shake so when him 
bleed somebody (any one) before. Me God! how black poor sailor 
blood be !” 

Having bled him to an extent proportionate to the inflammatory state 
of his body and athletic form, I bandaged the arm, and ordered the 
nurse to prepare a chamber for him. The only one vacant was that 
in which the esfate’s medicine was kept, owing to its being contigu- 
ous to the hospital. My patient asked me to give him an opiate. I 
inquired if he were habituated to take opium. He replied not of 
late ; but having been some years since in the east, he had learnt to 
swallow such potions ; which custom he had left off of late years, on 
account of the difficulty of always procuring a supply: but that oc- 
casionally he took laudanum in smal] quantities. I informed him, 
that laudanum would be too stimulating for him at present; and 
giving him a dose of such medicine as I conceived would tend to les- 
sen his fever, introduced him to his small chamber. 

The nurse had with great readiness gathered her “ little gang,” 
that is, about a dozen negro children under her charge, who with 
dispatch collected a quantity of fresh dry banana leaves, with which 
the old woman stuffed a kind of paliasse. These are soft to lie upon, 
have an agreeable odour, and are supposed by some to possess a fe- 
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brifuge quality. She also obtained from my house a mosquito-net ; 
and the sick man reposed comfortably. I recommended him to en- 
deavour to sleep, and cautioned him to speak as little as he could, to 
keep his arm in a sling, and, above all, I entreated him not to talk 
of his former mode of life. 

“ You have been long with your patient,” said Albert to me, as 
I entered the house ; “ your overseer has given me such an interest- 
ing account of his half-insane, yet superior style of language, and 
prepossessing looks, that I should like to visit this poor man.” 

« You cannot at present. I have just bled him, and his inflamed 
state renders it necessary that he should be kept as quiet as possible.” 
I said this to avoid a meeting which might bring on a recognition ; 
but recollecting, that by being too cautious, I might cause the very 
event I wished to prevent, I added, “ In the evening, when he be- 
comes more composed, we will visit him; in the meantime I will 
dispatch a messenger to Port of Spain for a physician.” 

The town of Port of Spain, the reader should be informed, lay 
about sixty miles off, “as the crow flies :” but there is an almost im- 
“ee sees lagoon between on the land side ; while, if one goes by sea, 

e has to encounter a wind that generally blows in his teeth, anda 
contrary current caused by the influx of the Orinoco. The best way 
of getting to town is by performing one half of the way on land, 
over bad roads, and at the “ Pitch Lake’ to get a small vessel to 
to carry you the remainder of the journey ; which would take alto- 
gether three days to accomplish. Should it be wondered at why a 
quarter so isolated should not have a medical man, the reader must 
consider that so thinly inhabited was this district of the colony, that 
several divisions of it could afford practice but to one physician ; and 
that Dr. M , who used to reside down here, had just died ; hav- 
ing lost his life in attending two patients who lived twenty-six miles 
apart ; both being dangerously ill, the one with a locked jaw, and the 
other with the yellow fever. 

As evening approached, the sailor became more composed, and 
fell into a slumber. I thought this a good opportunity to permit 
Albert to visithim. As his state was such as to allow me to forbid 
all conversation, I conceived it morally impossible that any recogni- 
tion could take place between the parties after sixteen years separation, 
by their merely viewing each other ; and by allowing the interview, 
I should avoid that appearance of mystery which I dreaded would 
lead to a discovery. We entered on tiptoe, with noiseless tread: 
the pirate lay asleep ; the side of the net was pinned up; and old 
Quashila, the attentive nurse, was cooling him with an Indian fan, 
made of strips of bamboo. Cautiously my friend drew near, and 
regarded him with deep concern ; when, the sick man, opening his 
eyes, beheld the countenance of Albert: immediately his features 
changed from their composed state, and assumed the deep -traits of 
terror ; his mouth was thrown open, and his hair bristled up. After 
a momentary pause, he articulated, “ My father!’ and buried his 
head in the pillow. A violent fit of ague shook his frame to that 
degree, that we felt the slight floor tremble under us. Alarmed, I 
hurried Albert from the chamber of the unhappy man; alleging, 
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that his mind was not in a state to admit of our continuing our 
visit. 

Slowly the shivering fit ceased, and as usual, a burning fever suc- 
ceeded ; during which he raved terribly, exclaiming that he still saw 
the spirit of his father, who pointed to the bleeding corpse of his 
brother Henry. Reason slowly returned, and on my asking him if 
he knew me, he stared wildly at me for a few seconds, and then said— 

«“ Know you? Surely, you are my kind host; but say, why did 
you introduce my father to my bedside?” I knew not what to say, 
lamenting that I had not at once told Albert the truth ; I endeavoured 
to assure him that he whom he took for his father was an old planter. 

* No, Sir,” said Quashita, with her usual loquacity, “ dat no you 
fader been here just now ; dat Massa ” She was about to pro- 
nounce the name “ Fitz-Allen,” when I hastily checked her. 

“ It was my father !” exclaimed the pirate ; “ I knew him too well ! 
I knew his features ! his benevolent look! How did the old man quit 
his grave to visit me here, for I heard when off Norway that he died 
of a broken heart?” He paused, and applied his hand to the silver 
oer} in his head. “TI believe the deep gash the Dutchman gave my 

ead has distorted my vision: can you not give me a few drops of 
laudanum?” I assured him that they would add to his malady ; and 
causing him to take a glass of weak tepid wine and water, I wished 
him a good night, charging the nurse and overseer to wake me if he 
became worse. Worn out with anxiety, I retired and slept sounder 
than usual. At day-break the overseer came into my room in a state 
of alarm: I asked no questions, for he was not in a state to answer 
them ; but hurried in my night-gown to the pirate’s chamber, where 
I found his corpse! It appears that the old woman, negro-like, had 
slept soundly during the night, too much so to be woke by the ravings 
of the unhappy man. On examination, I found Alfred had gone to 
the medicine chest, which had unfortunately been left open, and by 
the light of a small cocoa nut oil lamp had found the laudanum phial. 
This he must have done while he enjoyed a comparatively calm mo- 
ment ; the phial was full ere he opened it, and from the quantity 
missing he could not have taken more than twenty-five, or at-most 
thirty drops—by no means an over-dose for one who had been long 
in the habit of swallowing it. It perhaps was not enough to produce 
in him asomnorific effect ; but its stimulating qualities acted violently, 
for the overseer heard him rave terribly ; his exclamations were 
principally addressed to his father ; at times he appeared to have partly 
recovered his reason; he exclaimed that it was all a dream. The 
overseer heard no more, save a few sighs. It further appeared, that 
for the purpose of destroying himself, he had stripped the bandage 
from off his arm; ‘but the orifice I had made in his vein being partly 
healed, did not, I suppose, allow the blood to flow freely: he, there- 
fore, made a deep incision with his penknife, insomuch that he pricked 
the radial artery, which runs immediately into the vein I had opened. 
This act gave an outlet to the stream of life, so that in a few minutes 
his heart must have ceased to beat. 

Whether my keeping Albert from the knowledge of his brother 
was hitherto right or wrong, I now conceived it my duty, for obvious 
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reasons, to preyent the terrible discovery. In accordance with this de- 
sign, I awoke my friend, and related to him in part what had happened. 
The office of coroner is here unknown, but in cases of suicide it is 
necessary to inform a magistrate of the event. ‘The commandant of 
the quarter was on a visit about twenty-eight miles off. There was 
nothing in the death of the supposed Thomas Wilson to call for 
investigation, yet it was proper immediately to acquaint a magistrate 
with the catastrophe. I truly told Albert that I was too agitated to 
write, but requested that he would ride my horse to where the magis- 
trate was, and give him verbal information of what had occurred. 
This he readily undertook: the journey was along the sea-shore, and 
I rightly judged the tide would not allow him to return till the 
morrow ; but to be sure of that, I told him, that in consequence of 
there being some quicksands on the beach, it was necessary to send a 
guide with him. This I did, taking care to mount the man on a 
heavy Canadian horse, charging him not to persuade Mr. Fitz-Allen 
to come back until early the next morning. My intention in pro- 
curing his absence was to bury his brother ere his return ; for here 
the climate is too sultry to allow the dead to remain uninterred longer 
than twenty-four hours. Whilst I was giving the negro who was to 
act as guide instructions, I missed Albert, whom I left taking coffee 
in the gallery of my house. Alarmed, I ran into the chamber where 
lay the body of his brother ; and there I found him seated, contem- 
plating that horrible spectacle, the corpse of a suicide! I held my 
breath until I observed that he exhibited none of those signs of 
transport that I had expected would follow the discovery I dreaded ; 
but he seemed to indulge in a not unpleasant sorrow, for I beheld a 
tear stealing down his cheek, and on my looking at the corpse, I per- 
ceived with satisfaction that all the marks on the right arm were 
hidden by incrusted blood. 

«“ My , aoe fellow,” said I, “ I would advise your instant departure, 
as the road along the beach is so full of quicksands, that it is only 
passable when the tide is far out. Jack Pasture will act as your 
guide, and I have furnished him with refreshments for you on the 
road. Do not, as you value your life, return until to-morrow.” 
Fitz-Allen seemed not to hear me, but said, 

“I know not how it is, Tropic, but contemplating the corpse of 
this unhnppy man reminds me of my father as he lay dead sixteen 
years since so strongly, that I feel the same emotion, have the same 
train of thoughts I had when I hung over the remains of the vene- 
rable man, within an hour of his death. Whence is this association ! 
No two lives could be passed more unlike, and, thank heaven, no two 
deaths could be more dissimilar! It is true, that the features of 
both x ! 

I interrupted him by hurrying him from the room with gentle 
force, and induced him to mount for the journey. I kept all out of 
the way of the corpse who could read, save the overseer (to whom I 
imparted the secret), until it was arrayed in the grave gear, and in the 
evening it was deposited in a coffin made of handsome Trinidad cedar. 
The captain of a drogher, at anchor off the estate, came to me at 
night: this man was a Bermudian, and had served in the navy ; 
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having been informed by Wilson previous to my arrival that the latter 
had formerly been on board a man-of-war, the drogher captain re- 
quested that he and three of his sailors should convey him to the 
grave. I, of course, granted his request. “It is trne,” said he, 
musing, “ that he destroyed himself ; but your old nurse says he was 
mad, in consequence of having a bit of silver let into his head.” 

His funeral took place the next morning. Being Sunday, all the 
negroes that could walk (about two hundred in number) attended. 
They were dressed decently, and behaved orderly ; several of my 
neighbours, free persons of colour, also followed. The coffin was 
borne by the seamen from the overseer’s house down to the burying- 
ground, beside the sea. The negroes walked in regular procession, 
singing a pleasing hymn, which, although not originally adapted to 
the occasion of an interment, had a solemn, religious effect. Ona 
small rising, under an immensely high palmiste tree, which for miles 
along the coast served as a landmark for the mariner, is the pirate’s 
grave—a grave well suited to his stormy life ; here were his remains 
deposited. I was too indisposed to quit the house, and there being 
no clergyman in the quarter, the overseer read the church service ; 
after which the earth closed upon him for ever. The Bermudian 
captain, who had contrived to procure some twenty muskets, 
caused three volleys to be fired over the grave; the loud report 
resounded along the shore, and its echoes seemed te be answered b 
the long waving of the surf, which, on the western coast of 'T rinidad, 
breaks with tremendous force; the sea-birds started at the loud 
volley, and flew towards the Spanish main. 

Little now remains to be told. Fitz-Allen did not return until 
after the funeral, and I succeeded in keeping him in ignorance as to 
whom the supposed Thomas Wilson was. Shortly after this, con- 
trary to my advice, he went home in the packet. His passage, I 
learned, was agreeable, considering the time of the year (September) ; 
but when performing that unpleasant part of a voyage from the West 
Indies, crossing the Newfoundland Banks, he met with the misty, 
damp, and bleak weather usually found in that latitude ; he in con- 
sequence took a severe cold, which by the time he reached the Lizard 
turned into a confirmed consumption. His physicians advised him 
immediately to recross the Atlantic. His business hindered him 
from doing so, and a few months after, the summer coming on, he en- 
joyed the warm weather, and entertained hopes of recovery from his 
malady—for it is strange that the victims of consumption seldom 
despair of being cured. But ere he had been twelve months in Eng- 
land “he was gathered to his fathers!” He died resigned and 
happy. This I heard from the clergyman who attended him in his 
last sickness, and whom Albert Fitz-Allen desired to write to me. 

A young man of colour, who was a fellow passenger with me up 
the Orinoco, was shortly after in the Danish island of St. Thomas. 
He went to see the execution of a number of pirates, amongst whom 
he recognized the captain of the brigantine, “ der Meerschaumer,” 
the Dutchman, the little Portuguese, and another whose country he 
knew not, but remembered seeing at Old Guiana. The latter free- 
booter suffered the dreadful penalty of the law in a state of stupefac- 
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tion, from which no effort of the priest who attended him could rouse 
him. The Dutchman went to the scaffold with the appearance of 
deep contrition for his past life. The Portuguese met his fate with 
so mnch maddening terror, that the admonitions of his priest were 
lost upon him: while the hard-featured captain mounted the platform 
with a degree of brutal courage that surprised and shocked the 
bystanders ; he blasphemed, and tried to make ribald jests while the 
executioner was adjusting the fatal cord. 

Early in 1831 a brig, marked on her stern ‘‘ Orbit,” was discovered 
stranded on the eastern shores of this island. As there had been no 
bad weather at that time, it was conjectured that she had been pur- 
posely ran on shore. On examining her, it was found that she had 
been plundered, although a quantity of gold dust, elephants’ teeth, 
palm oil, and other African products were left on board ; and on pe- 
rusing her papers she appeared to be an American vessel bound from 
Sierra Leon. Further investigation brought out that the captain and 
mate had been murdered, and that five of her crew had been pledging 
a large quantity of gold dust in this island. Three made their escape, 
got to Caraccas, and there set up a shop. Their conduct excited 
some suspicion ; being informed of this, they hastily sold off their 
stock, and took their departure. They had not journeyed far from 
the city ere one received a fatal hurt, by being thrown from a mule ; 
of this fall he died a few hours after in an hospital. Previous to 
his death he confessed that he was one of the Orbit’s crew, and that 
he and his other two companions had participated in the plunder of 
the vessel and the murder of its captain. ‘The men were therefore 
apprehended and lodged in prison. Two others were traced to St. 
Vincent, and brought back to this island. I went to visit these men 
in gaol, and learned that one of them, named Glasgow, was a run- 
away slave of this island, and the very man who, at Old Guiana, 
offered to sell me the chronometer. He recognized me, and was re- 
markably communicative. He told me that his fellow-prisoner and 
the three who had escaped to the main were attached to the pirate 
brigantine. But as he appeared willing to inform me of more than I 
wished to know, I made my interview with him short. 

A few months after this, an American sloop-of-war came for these 
pirates ; they were delivered up, together with the documentary 
evidence of their guilt ; the vessel then went down to the main and 
received the other two prisoners. I afterwards read in the American 
papers that Glasgow and his fellow-pirate suffered the “ felon’s 
death” at Boston, and the other two were executed at New York. 

Such was the doom of those men of blood ! 


“a 
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REPEAL: AN EPIC POEM. 
BY AN HYBERNIAN. 


Tu1s poem reached us so late in the month, that both space and 
time stand in the way of our giving it that detailed investigation to 
which its elaborate execution and momentous subject seem so justly 
to entitle it. However we have no objection to strain a point in its 
favour, as it may afford no slight consolation to the genuine wor- 
hippers of the Muses, to find that the epic fire is not all extinguished 
upon earth—that it still slumbers in some heaven-favoured bosoms— 
and that great circumstances and men are all that are wanted to rouse 
its dormant energies, and cause it to blaze forth, or if you will to 
‘‘ flare up,” with all the steadiness and brilliancy of the Maronian or 
Tassonian days. We had begun to be apprehensive that the divine 
gift of inspiration, like that of miracles, had been lost to this prosaic 
age ; and that we were henceforward to be condemned to the unvary- 
ing round of its “ hack sounds and sights,” unrelieved by any of that 
sacred light of the imagination which hallowed and purified the 
earlier times. But we are glad that poesy is not 


** Like the lost Pleiad seen on earth no more.” 


As a proof whereof, we shall proceed without further preliminary to 
the poem before us. 

Like many other great poets, our Hybernian seems to have been 
urged “ ’gainst rhymes to knock his brows,” by a feeling of patriotic 
indignation, to redeem his country from the stigma cast upon it by a 
writer of our day, of never having produced an epic poet. This 
sentiment is finely embodied in the opening stanzas; and the con- 
fident promise of the young bard, as he expands his wings to take 
his eagle flight, is finely characteristic of his country :— 


“ One Keightly somewhere states complacently, 
That Ireland ne’er has grown an epic poet. 
I mean to give the sland'rous rogue—the lie! 
And in my verse demonstrate, prove it, show it. 
Soaring beyond the reach of calumny, 
Till the applauding millions shout out, ‘ Go it!’ 
And linked together in the rolls of fame, 
Immortalize my country and my name. 
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Pindar has sung horse races—how sublime 
The dashing Pythian with its deep reflections ! 
The subject J’ve selected for my rhyme 
Is not so vulgar quite.—J’W take elections, 
As being more suited to the modern times— 
The age of constitutions, conic sections, 
Speeches, and bustling, senatorial chat, 
Reform, and revolution, and all that.” 


In conformity with all the great epic examples that have preceded 
him, he next proceeds to state the subject of his poem ; and we do 
not think that the admirers of the sublime simplicity of the epic 
models will find any thing to disparage in this stanza of our bard. 
We believe he had the 


‘Canto l’arme pietose e el Capitano” 
of Tasso in his eye, or rather in his ear :— 


I sing Repeal, and the illustrious band 
Of forty senators, who, nobly daring, 
Voted and spoke to free their native land, 
Declaiming by the powers of brogue, and flaring 
Up with their oratory gay and grand, 
The public time and patience noways sparing ; 
Dashing away through history and chronology 
Like auctioneers or doctors of theology. 


This opening led us to expect that he would have plunged in me- 
dias res, and placed us in the midst of the agitation for repeal by the 
side of Ebenezer Jacob, at the Dungarvan election; or with King 
Feargus O’Connor in Cork’s own town ; or, as some of his illustrious 
contemporaries of the “ Tail” not unaptly designate him, the “ Cove 
of Cork :”” but he commences with the commencement, and stays his 
flight to celebrate the antiquity of the scene of the great events he is 
about to describe :— 


There lies an island in the wat’ry space 
Where the outstretch’d Atlantic swells and rages, 
So very old it were in vain to trace 
Its story backwards through the night of ages. 
Some say it cradled once the human race, 
And prove it clearly in some quarto pages; 
Others assert that Noah in his round 
Dropped a stray couple on this holy ground. 
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Others assert that on a glorious morning, 
When Time was young and all the gods at play, 
That isle. was whipped up, without sign or warning, 
From Omar's * sunny bosom where it lay, 
And northward borne in spite of chafing, scorning, 
And plunged amid the cold Atlantic spray, 
Just like Loretto’s fam’d Santissima Caza, 
That angels wafted from the land of Gaza. 


Howe’er this be, ’tis certain ’tis a land 
Full of strange tokens and deep mystery, 
The foot-prints of old Time on every hand 
Are deeply graven, and hoar History 
Points to the isolated tow'rs that stand 
In lonely grandeur, ‘neath the quiet sky, 
And tells us how of old this famous nation 
Was sacred to the powers of propagation. 


Certain it is that many a Grecian maid, 

By Delphi's shrine and fair Ilypus’ streams, 
Felt a strange yearning for its hallowed shade, 
And saw its luxuries reveal’d in dreams ; 

And Plato wrapp’d in fancy thither strayed, 
And drew the light that o’er his pages beams: 
For wise Ulysses, landing from his rambles, 
Had spread the fame of its delights and gambols. 


And thus excited by the wond’rous tale 
Of the divine Elysium of the West, 
The people of the distant East set sail 
In search of this sweet ‘‘ Island of the Blest ;” 
Nor did their northern trip like Ross’s fail, 
For in its peaceful vallies sunk to rest, 
Syrians, Milesians, Tirlbogs, Carthaginians, 
Egyptians, Persians, Hindoos, and Bythinians. 


These various tribes, amalgamated, blended, 
Formed a great people, and in ceaseless flood, 
From race to race all gloriously descended, 
The glowing tide of their pure eastern blood ; 
’Tis true that much in fighting was expended, 


For fighting form’d their source of “ greatest good ;” 


But even now, the current is not slack, 
But chiefly runs in lines of O and Mac. 





* The Sea of Omar: vide Edinburgh Review of April last. 
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This naturally leads him to the hero of his poem, who is thus finely 
described :— 


And of those lines the most renowned far, 
Whether in ancient or in modern story, 
And purest in descent the O’Connells are, 
Surviving feuds, rebellions, murders gory, 
Plagues, famines, executions, tempests, war, 
And all that forms Hybernia’s tale of glory. 
The blood meandering through the noble clan, 
Settled and centred in the veins of Dan. 


Daniel, the mighty hero of my tale, 
The great Morgante of these modern days, 
Before whose name the brightest crests turn pale, 
And kingly crowns shine with diminish’d rays, 
The grand inventor of what’s called a “ Tail,” 
And of an agitation tax that “ pays.” 
Towering aloft, as o’er a church a steeple, 
The great quintessence of the Irish people. 


Nor can we doubt but his strange temperament 
Accorded with his eastern origin, 
Of mighty elements compact and blent, 
And with a mighty power for good or sin, 
Restless, aspiring, daring, bold, and meant, 
Some said, a halter, some a crown, to win; 
For ’twixt the two, as Juvenal has stated, 
Heroes for aye to fluctuate are fated. 


And o’er his mind the influence of the clime 
Shed its Hybernian elegance, which showed 
Its power unconsciously full many a time, 
A most sweet brogue, an eloquence that flowed 
In something that was neither prose nor rhyme ; 
A temper hot, that urged him while it glowed, 
To run his head against all calculation— 
Also a great force of exaggeration. 


Here we regret to say we must break off, as time is ebbing from 
us fast, at the same time assuring our Hybernian that we shall not 
fail to notice the remainder of his poem, in the manner which its in- 
numerable excellencies deserve, and as some slight return for the 
pleasure we have derived from its perusal. 
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“ Paulatim deinde ad superos Astrzea recessit 
Hac comite, atq. duze pariter fugére sorores.” 
Juv. Sat. 6. 


Scribonia.— Livia Drusilla. 


Ir had been vainly supposed by the vulgar, and speciously pro- 
mised by the republican assassins, that the death of Cesar would be 
followed by the perfect restitution of Roman liberty. On the con- 
trary, that event appears to have relaxed the bonds by which the 
passions of subordinate tyrants were restrained, and to have let loose 
upon the empire generally the vainest yet most sanguinary aspirants 
to chief authority that had hitherto disturbed the peace and devas- 
tated the community of Rome. In the fury of the former factions, 
the partisan might trust the pledged protection of his chief. It was 
reserved for the second triumvirate to frame an understanding, by 
which the blood of a distracted country should be shed by the caprice, 
the vengeance, or suspicion of either of its members; and to such 
ferocious extremities did the objects of their convention lead them, 
that, at the sacrifice of every principle of honour and fidelity, of the 
common instincts of humanity itself, the life of any partisan or rela- 
tive demanded by either of these flagitious monsters, could on no con- 
sideration be refused to his vindictive appetite by either of the others. 
As the interests of the chiefs of the triumvirate had been distinct and 
hostile to each other; as they had been fiercely pursued ; and, as 
party feeling had been bitterly imbued with private hatred, it neces- 
sarily followed that the former zeal and exploits of the adherents of 
either chief would be objects of reciprocal resentment. Accordingly, 
the terms of the triumvirate amounted to a virtual proscription of the 
brave and faithful followers, by whom the fortunes of its respective 
members had been previously maintained. Eminent fidelity and 
merit were signally distinguished by the pains of an insatiable and 
retrospective-hatred ; and there is, perhaps, for cruelty, ambition, in- 
gratitude, and perfidy, no parallel to the iniquity of the triumvirate, 
in the most flagrant crimes recorded in the annals of mankind. 

It will not be foreign to our purpose, if we inspect the state of 
parties, immediately after the assassination of the great dictztor. 
Octavius and Mark Antony took arms, professing the revenge of 
Cesar’s death ; though each of them, as was apparent from the sequel, 
was actuated by individual ambition. Antony held the consulate, 
which gave him sovereign authority. His relatives possessed the 
most important offices in Rome: one of his brothers was a tribune of 
the people ; the other exercised the functions of a pretor. Elated by 
this extensive influence, Antony boldly asserted his pretensions, and 
demanded the government of Cisalpine Gaul, which the dictator had 
conferred on Decius Brutus, one of the conspirators, who had im- 
bued his hands in the blood of his benefactor. But the objects of 





* Continued from the February Number. 
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Mark Antony were not so easy of attainment as his presumption led 
him to expect. The senate, suspicious of his purpose, and alarmed 
by Cicero’s predictions, were fearful of committing to his charge a 
government of such importance ; yet that which was unsuccessfully 
and arrogantly sought by Antony, was gained in his behalf by the 
address and influence of young Octavius. This mark of Cesar’s 
friendship was, however, ill-requited. Jealous of the preference given 
to Octavius in the will of the dictator, Antony pursued his youthful 

rtisan with accusation and invective ;* and among the many crimes 
imputed to him, he alleged the project of his own assassination. 
Octavius, on the evidence of such a disposition, perceived an enemy 
in Antony, with whom he prudently yet boldly broke off all con- 
nexion ; and as he regarded with an eye of apprehension any circum- 
stance that swelled the power of so insidious an adversary, he re- 
solved upon the ruin of his party. Acting with decisive promptitude, 
he communicated instantly with Brutus, who had not as yet vacated 
his authority ; he solicited his friendship, and urgently besought him 
to retain by force the power, which he himself had influenced the 
senate to confer on Antony. That Brutus might not hesitate to follow 
his advice, or acquiesce in his desires, Octavius sent him a supply of 
ammunition, men, and money, to sustain the siege of Mutina, invested 
by the army of the consul. The fasces shortly passed to Kirtius 
Aulus and Vibius Pansa; with the memorable consulate of whom the 
real dignity and splendour of the office is said to have expired. The 
senate, discontented and alarmed at the ambitious character and con- 
duct of their predecessors, Antony and Dolabella, deliberated on the 
steps to be pursued in prevention of the views imputed to them. 
Cicero, whose authority and reputation in the senate were unrivalled, 
was the enemy of Antony ; his animosity was stimulated by the arts 
of Czsar, who emboldened him as well by the profession of his friend- 
ship and the promise of assistance, should Antony's resentments wear 
a violent complexion. Cicero, thus assured, declaimed against his 
enemy with more than usual eloquence and force ;+ and a senatorial 





* Plutarch in vita Anton. 

+ Cicero, on his defence of Milo, was deeply agitated by the armed array of 
Pompey. His second pulipptc against Antony, a mass of accusation and in- 
vective, was delivered in the temple of Concord, where the Ithyraan guards 
were seen dispersed among the members of the senate. Cicero, in this oration, 
admits that Antony had spared his life, when he was found as one of Pompey’s 
partisans at Brundusium, subsequently to the battle of Pharsalia. He requites 
the mercy of Mark Antony with insolent ingratitude: ‘‘ quandoquidem majus 
(beneficium) accipi a latrone nullum potuit.” He afterwards reviles him as 
the most iniquitous of glaliators: “ gladiatore nequissimo;” as a practised 
dealer in the arts of forgery —“ cujus domus, queestuosissima est falsorum com- 
mentariorum et chirographorum officina ; agrorum, oppidorum, immunitatum, 
vectigalium, flagitiosissimee nundinz ;” as a sacrilegious violator—* qui maximo 
te zre alieno, ad zdem opis liberasti.” The oration is replete with the alternate. 
bitterness and irony of hatred and contempt: “ Sed stuporem hominus, vel 
dicam pecudis attendite ;” and, alluding to the marriage of Antony with Hippia, 
the player, “‘ aliquid enim salis ab uxore mima trahere potuisti.”” He reproaches 
Fulvia, the wife of Antony, with the fate of Clodius and Curio, her former hus- 
bands: “ Cujus (Clodii) quidem tibi fatum, sicut Caio Curioni manet ; quoniam 
id (Fulvia) domi tuz est, quod fuit illorum utrique fatale.” He denounces 
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decree proclaimed the future triumvir a foe lo the republic. era | 
was ordered to lay down his arms ; but this command he treated wi 
contempt, when Hirtius, Pansa, and Octavius as vice-pretor, were 
despatched to Mutina to give him battle. Antony was defeated ; the 
consuls perished in the arms of victory, and, if the rumours of a poop 
urged by the asperity of faction may be credited, by the treachery of 
young Octavius. 

The success at Mutina was not productive of the consequences 
which Octavius hoped. His projects were foreseen by many, who 
declared him heir to Cesar’s proud ambition, as well as to his name 
and fortune. The honour of a triumph was decreed to Decius Brutus, 
while Octavius was unmentioned, and denied the consulate, which 
afterwards, however, he obtained by the address and influence of 
Cicero. 

Octavius saw an earnest of mistrust or enmity in the proceedings 
of the senate, and determined to resent it. Lepidus, informed of his 
disgust, conceived the moment favourable to a project he had medi- 
tated of associating the powers of Antony, Octavius, and himself; by 
which their own authority would be confirmed, and the senate and 
the firm republicans would be reduced to unconditional submission. 
Antony had taken refuge in the camp of Lepidus. The latter charged 
himself with the persuasion of Octavius, who singly was incapable of 
action, and saw the evident necessity of yielding to the strength of 
circumstance. The scheme sbbentiel, Antony, though put to flight 
at Mutina, was strong. His partisans were numerous and bold. 
Lepidus had the advantages of opulence and birth ; and the meanness 
of his intellect was rather an inducement than objection to Octavius 
to become a party to a league, of which the powers would be even- 
tually wielded by the predominance of talent and political sagacity. 

The meeting of Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus took place in an 
islet of the Labinius. After solemnly exchanging protestations of in- 
terminable amity, they proceeded to the terms of that triumvirate 
which deluged Rome with blood. They divided among themselves 
the provinces and legions ; each triumvir was invested with sovereign 
authority ; the consular dignity was abolished ; they resolved unani- 
mously on a war with Brutus, Cassius, and their partisans ; and each 
agreed to the surrender of his private friends to satisfy the vengeance 





Antony as a willing slave ; as the moving cause of Czesar’s wars and usurpation ; 
as the affliction of the commonwealth—* hujus luctuosissimi belli semen tu fiusti 
* * reipublicee causa pestis atque exitii.” His other imputations on the 
youth of Antony, and his obscene sarcasms on his intercourse with Curio, are too 
expressive to be quoted. Such a catalogue of crimes, recited in a varying strain 
of vehemence and ridicule, is yet announced by Cicero as an imperfect history 
of Antony’s iniquities. ‘The modern sense of decency will be offended at the in- 
consistency of the accuser. In the first philippic, he avows himself the friend 
and debtor of Mark Antony; in the second he declares the tragedy of Czsar’s 
murder incomplete. The inference is plain; and later, in the same philippic, he 
reproaches Rome with Antony’s existence. ‘The oration, it is true, is fraught 
with virtuous indignation, though portions of it are deformed by personal male- 
volence. Its conclusion, though rapid and succinct, embodies the magnanimous 
devotion of a Roman; and vindicates, if uttered with sincerity, the glorious 
name conferred on Cicero, “the Father of his Country.” 
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of his colleagues. By way of rendering this union more compact, 
Octavius was to marry Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia, now married 
to Mark Antony, and formerly the wife of Publius Clodius. 
Octavius had already been affianced to the daughter of Servilius,* 
called Isauricus, in consequence of his achievements in the Cilician 
M war. It is uncertain if he cohabited with her; at all events, their 
union was of short duration. The alliance, too, of Clodia and Octa- 
vius was transient and unhappy ; and little of her history is known to 
us beyond the circumstance attending her repudiation. When Ful- 
via, her mother, learned the intimate connexion of Mark Antony with 
Glaphyra, she resolved on the retaliation of his adulterous in- 
dulgence ; and, in spite of the alliance of her daughter with Octavius, 
her passion fell upon the youthful triumvir. Fulvia, equally impa- 
tient in resentment and in love, imparted her propensity to Cesar ; 
who, not content with the rejection of her overtures, exposed her 
wantonness in epigrams distributed throughout the city—an act of 
cruelty at once gratuitous and faithless, of which the nature of Octa- 
vius was notoriously capable. At the same time he dismissed her 
daughter, and embodied in an act of cold malignity an insult to Mark 
Antony, to Fulvia, and his wife. 

The memory of Augustus} has been consecrated with undue and 
prodigal applause. The grateful adulation of the learned has stu- 
diously adorned his character with more than fanciful devotion ; and 
the enlightened patron of the poets (for such in truth he was) has 
been transmitted to posterity with praises utterly inapplicable to his 
character, which partook but little, if at all, of generosity and virtue. 
But if we separate the keen and cruel politician from the erudite and 
courteous patron, we have ample reason to concur with the encomiums 
| lavished by the learned on Augustus in the latter character. It may 

seem invidious to remark, that even here, perhaps, he acted from the 
ruling motive of his life—his interest. Virgil and Horace, notwith- 
| standing their indecent flattery, shed a lustre on their patron’s name, 
which well might recommend him to the admiration of the vulgar. 
It might possibly beget the pardon of a generation nearly grown to 





* “ Sponsam habuerat adolescens P. Servilii Isaurici filiam ; sed reconciliatus 
post primam discordiam Antonio * * * privignam ejus Claudiam, Fulviz 
ex P. Clodio filiam, duxit uxorem vix dum nubilem. Ac simultate cum Fulvia 
socru exorta, dimisit intactam adhuc, et Virginem.”—Sueton. in Aug. 62. 
| + The impartial, excellent, and cautious Brotier (Stemma Czesaram illus- 
; tratuni 43) in his character of Augustus, has condensed without confounding the 
testimonies of the ancient writers—Suetonius, Tacitus, Florus, Victor, Seneca, 
and Pliny. Without expatiating on his vices, he adverts to the inferiority ot his 
virtues; and has given us a masterly and faithful draught of the politician, 
i | while he has carefully abstained from a portrait of the man. ‘ Actandum unus 
i | Julianarum etiam partium dux reliquus, cuncta, discordiis civilibus fessa, no- 

{ mine principis imperium accepit. ‘Tune pacis studidsus, doctorum hominum 
i | cultor, egregiarum artium instinctor munificus, omnium animos per annos fer- 
| me quadraginta quatuor sibi adeo devinxit, ut Augustus, pater patriz appella- 

H retur. * ° ° Vir, si diliginter sestimentur cuncta, fama quam Virtu- 

i tibus Celebratior ; nunquam principatum adepturus, nisi pessimi fuissent Lepi- 

dus et Antonius, maximus Dictator Cesar, optimus Vipsanius Agrippa. Lau- 
dandus tamen quod imperium, aliena virtute partum, arte plurima substinuerit, 
et Romam, quam lateritiam acceperat, marmoreani reliquerit.”’ 
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puberty since the crimes of the triumvirate ; if so, the effects of such 
superb laudation were inestimable to the hopes of an usurper, who 
had risen to power by artifice and bloodshed—who had recalled in 
the meridian of his life the blessings of prosperity, security, and 
peace, to a country long distracted by the ravages of civil discord— 
and who stood in need of all the accessories of renown, to make the 
dispositions of his illegitimate authority the rule and guidance of the 
Roman people, when, in the slavish language of his parasite, he was 
called to the “‘ Assembly of the Gods.” But if his favour and :pro- 
tection were engaged by literary merit, they were denied on trivial 
grounds, indeed, to the unfortunate and exiled Ovid; on grounds * 
so inconsistent with the anger of Augustus, that they at once prescribe 
our incredulity. Was it probable that he, who was the author of the 
filthy and unmanly epigram on Fulvia—that he, who could retire 
from the triclinium with a consular lady,t in the presence of her hus- 
band, and lead her back into the self-same presence, suffused with 
burning blushes, to her supper—that he, to whom Mark Antony 
addressed the infamous, yet famous letter “quid te mutavit?” etseq. 
—that he, who was a member of that company where 


**Sexque Deos vidit Mallia, sexq. Deas ; 
Impia dum Pheebi Cesar mendacia ludit, 


Dum nova divorum cenat adulteria”t— 


was it probable that such a person would condemn a glorious poet 
to interminable exile for the warm and glowing pictures of the Ars 


* Aldus Pius Minutius, in the life of Ovid, collated from his works, has cited 
all the passages adverting to the causes of his exile. He reasonably rejects the 
poet's passion for Corinna and the Ars Amoris as the grounds of Czesar’s perse- 
cution. Ovid's lamentation on his accidental knowledge of a fact unnamed, 
** alterius facti culpa silenda mihi est,” may partly guide our inferences, though 
it cannot gratify our curiosity :— 

“Cur aliquid vidi? Cur noxia lumina feci ? 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi est ? 
Inscius Actzeon vidit sine veste Dianam ; 
Preeda fuit canibus non minus ille suis.” 
De Trist. 

Again :— 

‘‘ Inscia quod crimen viderunt lumina, plector : 
Peccatumgq: oculos est habuisse meum, 
Non equidem totam possum defendere culpam ; 
Sed partem nostri criminis error habet.”—3 Eleg. 5. 

Scaliger, in his concise and bold address (loquitur ipse Ovidius ad Augustum), 
at once declares the infamy of Cesar, and reproaches Ovid with the shame of 
having deservedly applauded him :— 

“ Impia flagitiis squalent penetralia diris ; 
Damnati superant nomina feeda rei 
* * ” * 
Cum te laudarem, tunc sum mentitus ; ob unum hoc 
Exilii fuerat debita paena mihi.” 

+ M. Antonius super festinatas Liviz nuptias objecit, et feminam consularem 
e triclinio viri coram in cubiculum abductam rursus in convivium rubentibus 
auriculis incomtiore capillo reductam.”—SvuETon. in Aug. 69. 

+ These verses were notorious in Rome, but their author was unknown. 
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Amoris? The testimony of ancient authors would lead us to con- 
clude that Ovid had unfortunately seen Augustus, the reformer of 
the morals of his country, in an act of incest. It was important to a 
prince, who aimed at the correction of the vices of his people, to ex- 
tinguish such a light as Ovid could have thrown upon his own ; and, 
accordingly, a Roman knight, without the forms of law, was con- 
demned to the severity* and distance of a Scythian exile ; hardly can 
it be supposed for the exuberant effusions of the “ Ars Amoris,” 
since the verses of his flatterer, Horace, are replete with naked 
thoughts, obscene expressions, and detestable proposals, which su 
ply an accurate criterion of the distorted passions of the poet and the 
prince. We may admire the government of Augustus, the choice of 
an Agrippa or Mecenas, the peace and happiness which, after a ca- 
reer of avarice, duplicity, treachery, and bloodshed, he introduced to 
Rome. He abandoned cruelty, it is true, when cruelty was useless. 
Such is the language of encomiasts. This is, surely, meagre praise ; 
and Seneca observed of him with admirable point, “‘ Clementiam non 
voco lassam crudelitatem.” There is not an instance of the clemency 
of Augustus on creditable record. The anedote of Cinna is, perhaps, 
a fabrication, clumsily contrived, and totally belied by a notorious 
discrepancy. Dion Cassius places the event in Rome, and Seneca in 
Gaul. The solitary specimen is, therefore, doubtful at the best. But 
the facts of incest and adultery—of his repudiation of Scribonia, on 
the day of her delivery of Julia—the proscription of three hundred 
senators, of two thousand knights, and of many heads of families of 
plebeian order, whose riches were their crime—of executions ordered 
in the very moment of festivity—of the cruel murder of Cesarion, 
whom he had acknowledged as the king of Egypt—of the bloody 
outrage on the pretor, Quintus Gallius, who was put to torture, and 
afterwards delivered to the executioner, though not before his eyes 
were plucked from their sockets by the hands of the “divine Au- 
gustus,” are established on irrefutable evidence. These are facts 
which constitute a character beyond the slavish flattery of parasites, 
and bring a blush of shame and indignation on the cheek of manli- 
ness and virtue. Augustus was by nature cold and cruel; when 
Mecenas saw him on the judgment-seat proceeding to an act of 
vengeful condemnation, he wrote upon his tablets, which he passed 
to him, “ Surge, Carnifex :”’ the rebuke prevailed, and several citizens 
were saved from death by the bold humanity of the disgusted 
minister. 

A wise and comprehensive policy, the encouragement, perhaps the 
love of letters, and the eventful moderation of a life expended for 
the most part in pursuit of lust, ambition, and revenge, will chal- 
lenge the applause of an impartial mind—and such applause must 
readily be granted to Augustus Cesar ; but he never can engross the 
boundless admiration which flattery and folly have bestowed on him. 
The monstrous vices of an unnatural sensualist—his avarice and 











* A reader, curious af the fate of Ovid, will be gratified with Angelus Poli- 
tian’s elegant and tender elegy ** de Exilio et Morte Ovidii.” 
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cruelty—his uniform hypocrisy*—the bloodshed of the proscriptions 
—the infamous abandonment of Cicero—are facts too stubborn to be 
wrought, by ingenuity itself, into the shape of virtue; and they fully 
_ sanction the remark of a judicious Commentator, that Augustus, in 
a well-administered republic, should have expiated by the last of 
legal penalties the first transgression of his criminal career. 

On his repudiation of Clodia, Octavius became the husband of 
Scribonia,t a lady of the illustrious family of the Libones, connected 
with the Largi, the Curiones, and the Drusi. She had been twice a 
widow ; both her husbands had attained the honors of the consulate ; 
and her daughter, Cornelia. commemorated by Propertius, was the 
wife of the Censor, L. Aimilius Paulus. The harshness of Scribonia’s 
manners, and the imperfection of her temper, are assigned by Octa- 
vius as the cause of their disunion ; but, looking at the indecent 
eagerness with which he married Livia Drusilla, at the moment preg- 
nant by a living husband, and the event in which Scribonia was 
dismissed from Cesar’s bed, we must suppose a stronger motive than 
decorum would allow him to profess.{ Scribonia had no sooner made 
Octavius a father than he divorced the mother of his child ; and the 
pregnant wife of Nero succeeded to a bed, which hitherto had wit- 
nessed neither happiness nor constancy. Octavius had recourse to 
three repudiations before the age of twenty-five; and though the 
coldness of a libertine was palpable throughout his early matrimonial 
character, his connubial intercourse with Livia was affectionate and 
exemplary to the last. 

When Fulvia roused the party of Mark Antony to arms, the ad- 
herents of the absent triumvir assembled at Perusia. Tiberius Nero 
was among them ; but partaking of the consternation with which the 
growing power of Octavius filled all Italy, he precipitately fled, with 
the design of joining Antony on the Sicilian coast. Livia, the wife 
of Tiberius Nero, with their son, the future emperor of Rome, were 
the companions of his flight. The emissaries of Octavius, apprised 
of their departure, were thickly stationed on the line of country 
which the fugitives were likely to pursue ; but as their journies were 
performed at night, and by unknown or unfrequented roads, they 





* Gibbon says concisely of “ that subtle tyrant—a cool head, an unfeeling 
heart, and a cowardly disposition ape him, at the age of nineteen, to as- 
sume the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards laid aside. With the 
same hand, and probably with the sarme temper, he signed the proscription of 
Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His virtues, and even his vices, were arti- 
ficial, and, according to the various dictates of his interest, he was at first the 
enemy, and at last the father of the Roman world.”—Deeline and Fail, vol.1,c.3. 

+ * Scribonia, Lucii Scribonii soror, uxor Augusti; antea duobus consula- 
ribus nupta, quorum ex altero, Scipione dicto, Corneliam filiam habuerat.” 
Stemma Cesar illust. Cornelia’s illustrious descent is celebrated in the beau- 
tiful Elegy of Propertius, 1. 4, eleg. 11 :— 

“Si cui fama fuit per avita tropeea decori, 
Afra Numantinos regna loquuntur avos. 
Altera maternos exzequat turba Libones, 
Et domus est titulis utraque fulta suis.” 

$~ Dimissam Scriboniam, quia liberius doliusset nimiam potentiam pellicis.” 
SuETON. in Aug. 69. 
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evaded the researches of the soldiery ; though twice, in the vicinity 
of Naples, they but narrowly escaped detection, when the young 
Tiberius cried on his removal from his mother and his nurse, who 
were incapable of such a burthen in the rugged paths by which they 
sought their point of embarkation. They passed through Sicily and 
Achaia, and having fixed themselves in Lacedemon, were compelled 
again to fly at the imminent peril of their lives ; for, as a conflagration 
raged in a surrounding wood, the flames consumed the robe of 
Livia, and even burned the tresses of her hair. The most part of the 
old historians contrast and moralize upon the flight, and perils, and 
the future destiny of Livia. A Roman soldier of the adverse party, 
had he chanced upon the wife and offspring of Tiberius Nero, would 
have propitiated the favour of his leader with their blood. But 
Livia was preserved to bless the passion of the chief by whom her- 
self, her husband, and her son were ruthlessly pursued ; and fortune 
favoured, in the person of a helpless and unconscious innocent, the 
future scourge and scandal of mankind. 

Fulvia had died at Sicyon, in the East, whither jealousy and in- 
dignation had led her to break the wanton dream which Antony 
prolonged in the voluptuous arms of Cleopatra;* and as she had 
been the chief incitement to the late commotions which embroiled 
the empire, the mutual friends of the belligerents attempted an ac- 
commodation of existing differences. Mecanas was depuied on the 
part of Cesar ; Cocceius Nerva and Fonteius Capito maintained the 
interests of Antony. Their meeting was at Auxur, the modern Ter- 
racina ; and the fact, important as it was, might rest among the other 
undistinguished incidents of history, but that the elegant jucundity 
of Horace has sketched it with a circumstantial truth, that places, at 
the end of more than eighteen centuries, the very hour, the actors 
and the scene, perceptibly before us.t In this arrangement the pre- 
tensions of young Pompey were respected, and the whole accommo- 
dation was confirmed by the marriage of Mark Antony with Octavia, 
Cesar’s sister, the widow of Marcellus. The celebration of the nup- 
tials was pompous and magnificent ; and all the recollections of the 
past were sacrificed to the felicity and concord of the present hour. 
The city wore the universal aspect of festivity and reconciliation. 
The public were rejoiced with shows and every species of amuse- 
ment. They, who had abandoned Rome from fear, returned securely 
to their homes; and Tiberius Nero, and Livia his wife, exhausted 
by a thousand perils and privations, embraced the common opportu- 
nity of safety and repose. 

Livia now was in the zenith of her beauty, youth, and fascination. 
She was distinguished by the general admiration and applause of 
Rome. Her manners, though refined and warm, appeared the pure 
effect of a superior nature. Her demeanour still was dignified by 





* “ Fulvia ingenio ferox et inquieta, sperabat, se motu Italico Antonium a 
Cleopatra avulsuram.”—Comment. in Sueton. Aug. 
* Subimus 
Impositum saxis late candentibus Auxur.”—FEt seq. 
Serm. 1.5. 
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pride, which she was — of tempering at pleasure, and of pre- 
serving inoffensively in her communication with the various grades 
of Roman life, to which she affably apportioned her civility and con- 
descension. Octavius had already witnessed the accomplishments of 
Livia, and was smitten with the beauty of her person. His admi- 
ration grew into attachment, and the ardour of his assiduities be- 
came the subject of remark. The pomp of Cesar’s feast, upon the 
rasure of his beard, a ceremony of established splendour among the 
higher classes of the Roman people, was ascribed to his desire of 
winning Livia Drusilla by the exhibition of inordinate magnificence. 
Though Tacitus has questioned the propensity of Livia, there ap- 

ars but little reason to suppose that either decency or conjugal fide- 
fity repressed the eagerness of Cesar’s suit. It was whispered that 
she had even gratified his passion before the forms of law had ren- 
dered her legitimately subject to his wish. Her natural ambition 
was decisive of the choice presented to her, in the mediocrity of 
Tiberius Nero and the supremacy of Octavius. The latter, inde- 
pendently of his exalted state, presented the allurements of a character 
and person which readily prevailed on the affections of a susceptible 
and intellectual beauty. He was in the flower of life; and the his- 
torians, when describing him, appear to have delighted in the minute- 
ness of detail. The proportions of his figure were so exquisitely just, 
and his carriage was so graceful and erect, that his stature, somewhat 
lower than the middling size, appeared of full dimensions, unless im- 
mediately beside a person of considerable height. His hair was 
light, and naturally curled ; and the expression of his eyes was said 
to be so vivid, that the vision of beholders was averted by the daz- 
zling splendour of their glance: yet, notwithstanding their peculiar 
brilliance, his countenance, when he was either silent or discoursing, 
was tranquil and serene. His teeth were uneven, few, and small ; his 
eyebrows joined ; his nose was aquiline and prominent, and his com- 
plexion of a palish brown. His body was suffused with natural spots, 
which lay along the breast and abdomen, in number and position in 
the likeness of the constellation called the Bear. Octavius, too, pos- 
sessed a gracious, affable, and kind deportment ; his powers of con- 
versation were variable and great, and eminently calculated to per- 
suade in politics or love. Thus endowed, with all the circumstance 
of state and fortune to assist him, his suit to Livia was successfully 
preferred, and he accordingly solicited Tiberius Nero to divorce his 
wife, that he might own by lawful marriage the charms which 
touched him with so much enthusiasm. 

The request of Octavius to Tiberius Nero had the effect of a com- 
mand ; yet the former was desirous that his union with Livia should 
be sanctioned by the apparent acquiescence of her husband. But as 
the existing law forbade the marriage of a woman for ten months 
from the date of her divorce, Octavius, with a show of reverence for 
its authority, convened the College of the Pontiffs to inquire if it 
were legal to espouse a pregnant woman; and the augurs were be- 
sides instructed to consult Apollo and the chief divinities of Rome. 
It will not be doubted that the oracle of the gods and the decision of 
the pontiffs concurred in an opinion favourable to the wishes of Oc- 
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tavius; and no sooner was the divine and human sanction known 
than Tiberius Nero, acting as the father of his wife, bestowed her on 
his anxious supplanter, who celebrated his alliance by a sumptuous 
feast. Before the expiration of three months the bride of Cesar was 
delivered of a son, called Claudius Drusus Nero. Octavius had been 
long suspected as the father of this child, and hoped to silence the 
conjecture by transferring it, as soon as circumstances would permit, 
to the protection of Tiberius. But this precaution was inadequate to 
quell the rumours of the city ; and malice, artfully involved in adu- 
lation, impeached the virtue, while it gratified the vanity of the re- 
puted parent. It was said, the progeny of a religious prince dis- 
claimed the common laws of nature, and that the blessing of Ilithyia 
had matured in three auspicious months the ordinary growth of nine ; 
a fulsome yet sarcastic compliment, which impugned the chastity of 
Livia, and clothed the eager wantonness of Cesar with a flattermg 
absurdity. 

There was at least indelicacy in the marriage of Octavius, if the 
received opinions of his time did not regard it as an act of irreligion. 
But if the offences of a prince may be justified by precedents, the 
union of Livia and Octavius was capable of that defence. Mark An- 
tony had recently espoused Octavia, while pregnant by Marcellus. 
The marriage of Pompey with A.milia was a case in point. She was 
pregnant by another when Pompey took her to his home. At the 
same time he repudiated Antistia, overwhelmed with sorrow for the 
murder of her father, who had fallen a victim to his zeal in Pompey’s 
cause.* Again, too, though the instance of Hortensius and Cato Uti- 
censis had been partially extenuated, the facts remained unalterably 
fixed.t 

While Livia gloried in her elevation, her fears were roused by the 
reverses of Octavius in his war with Sextus Pompey. The rupture 
of these chiefs renewed the violence and cruelty of civil discord. The 
military operations of Octavius at the onset were eminently unsuccess- 
ful. His naval armament, the work of care and an immense expen- 
diture, was twice destroyed. He had reason to mistrust the truth of 
Lepidus, whom he had vainly summoned to his aid. To crown the 





* The story is replete with tragical events ; and Christian piety would see the 
retributions of offended Providence in the calamities which compose it. The 
mother of Antistia, impatient of the dishonour of her daughter, terminated her 
eel and the unfortunate Emilia expired in child-birth in the house of 

ompey. 

t It is needless to investigate the casuistry used to qualify an action recom- 
mended to the unreflecting by the lustre of a noble name. And though Ter- 
tullian in his generous disgust has confounded Cato Uticensis with the censor 
of that name, his satire is abundantly complete and applicable, if the pander and 
philosopher appear in one. ‘“ O sapientiz Attica et Romane Mage exem- 

lum ! leno est philosophus et censor.” ‘That Cato consulted Philip, the father 
of his wife, on the question of her transfer to Hortensius, is surely no exonera- 
tion from a shameless acquiescence, when the love or spirit of a husband should 
have indignantly repelled the overtures of lewd effrontery. The approbation of 
the father fills the picture of philosophic infamy ; and Cato’s consultation of the 
parent, far from palliating his fault, extends the error of his feeling, whilst it 
adds another agent in disgrace, the last that should be found on earth, a father 
as a willing partner in his daughter’s shame. 
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whole of his disasters, he was signally discomfited by sea in sight of 
the Sicilian shore,* when half his fleet was sunk or otherwise dis- 
abled. When Livia witnessed such a series of reverses, she began 
to think that fortune had forsaken Cesar for the cause of Pompey ; a 
cause remembered still in Rome with reverence and zeal. Mark An- 
tony was but a distant and uncertain aid ;+ the sensual triumvir had 
totally resigned the cares of government, and lay entranced in the 
enjoyments of a senseless passion. Rome was troubled with appalling 
prodigies and monstrous signs, which were interpreted according to 
the fears, the folly, or the wishes of a mixed community. In the 
midst of Livia’s apprehensions, she was solaced by a singular adven- 
ture, which furnished ample subject for the flattering artifice of divi- 
nation. As she was going to her country house near Rome, an eagle 
which had seized a pullet with a branch of laurel in its bill, de- 
scended with its prey and dropped it gently into Livia’s hands. The 
augurs who interrupted the omen, declared that Livia would partake 
of sovereign power ; and the laurel-branch, upon the same infallible 
authority, implied the happiness and fame of her posterity. But 
little time elapsed before she seemed approaching the fulfilment of 
the augury ; for Pompey was defeated in a naval fight, which utterly 
destroyed his party and his hopes for ever.{ The hostile fleets, con- 
sisting each of near 400 sail, engaged between the points of Naulo- 
chus and Myle to the westward of Pelorum. Ingenuity and valour 
were conspicuous on either side. Agrippa Jed the fleet of Cesar ; 
that of Pompey was commanded by Demochares, who acted with 
consummate skill. The hostile chiefs, with their respective armies, 
were spectators from the shore of the important conflict, which as- 
signed the empire of the western world. The fight was bloody, 
valiant, and protracted. The beholding armies were in breathless 
doubt and agitation ; when Agrippa having sunk some vessels of his 
adversary, the soldiers of Octavius rent the air with acclamations and 
struck the troops of Pompey with dismay. His fleet was beaten and 
dispersed ; Demochares despatched himself, and Pompey fled towards 
Asia, to perish by the stroke of an assassin.§ 

Octavius marked his triumph by excesses of the meanest and most 





* Eutrop. Brev. 1.7. Appian. 1. 5. 

+ Florus mnpeaises Antony's oblivion of his country, of the Roman name 
and toga, and the badge of consular authority, that, in very mind and dress, he 
might assume the monstrous likeness of a king. In his hand he swayed the regal 
sceptre ; by his side he wore the Median cimitar; his purple garment was fas- 
tened with enormous gems, and on his brow he wore the diadem of Egypt, that 
he might possess, in all the pomp of royalty, the person of the queen.—F or. 
Epitom. |. 4. c. 11. 

t “ Pompeium inter Mylas Naulochum superavit; subhoram pugne, tam 
*“ arclo repente somno devinctus, ut ad dandum signum ab amicis excitaretur,” 
Sueton. Aug. 16. He adds, the jest or the pats. of Antony, who discovered 
in the sudden sleep of Czesar, the symptoms of united fear and superstition. The 
fit forsook him when Agrippa had achieved the victory. 

§ Dion Cassius relates that Antony had written letters directing Pompey's 
death ; that subsequently, he repented these instructions, and despatched an or- 
der for his preservation. By accident the latter letter was the first delivered 
to the hands of Titius, who on receiving afterwards the order first addressed 
to him, fulfilled the fatal mandate of the triumvir. 
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sanguinary vengeance ; yet, attentive to the object of supreme autho- 
rity, his legions were rewarded with a liberal gratuity, and thus be- 
came the willing instruments of his ulterior ambition. The servile 
senate was profuse of homage and concession ; yet of all their tenders 
to Octavius, he availed himself of two alone ; the privilege bestowed 
on Livia and Octavia of disposing of their property by will, and of 
that decree, by which their persons were assigned the same inviola- 
ble honour as that conferred upon the tribunes of the people. Octa- 
via had now obtained permission from her brother to depart for Greece 
to join Mark Antony. When she arrived at Athens, this amiable and 
lovely woman found letters from her husband, commanding her to 
stay her progress ; on pretence of his immediate departure on his Par- 
thian expedition. The generous Octavia both knew the cause and felt 
the cruelty of Antony’s abrupt injunction ; and responded but by 
asking how and where she should bestow the presents she had 
brought him; for she came provided with considerable sums, with 
military stores, and a reinforcement of 2000 men in full equipment for 
his cohort.* Cleopatra could appreciate the noble character and 
beauty of Octavia, and dreaded their effect upon the fickle heart of 
Antony. He was therefore watchfully beset by all the artful creatures 
of her pleasures, who governed him alternately by pictures of her 
tenderness and grief, of her abandonment and love. The enchanting 
queen herself employed the most effectual wiles of womanhood for his 
detention, and equally prevailed by her dissembled tears and rap- 
turous caresses. On Octavia’s return from Athens, the unfeeling inso- 
lence of Antony was canvassed and condemned. Cesar felt for the 
dishonour of his sister ; such at least was the pretence on which he 
menaced Antony with his resentment. Octavia’s elevated soul re- 
garded but her rere welfare and the peace of the republic ; she 
conjured Octavius to behold her wrongs, as she endured them, with 
the patient hope of Antony’s reform ; but Cesar saw and seized the 
crisis of his destiny. The despicable Lepidus} had sunk into obscu- 
rity ; he had sought and gained the pardon of Octavius ; degraded 
from political importance and shorn of his enormous wealth, he lan- 
guished with the empty forms of the pontificate. Cesar had tried 
the strength and popularity of Antony in Rome, by the discussions of 
the senate, which professed the love and service of the former with 
unqualified servility. The decisive fight at Actium shortly followed, 
and Ceszr now was sovereign of the world. 

In the fight at Actium, Cleopatra has been charged with treachery 
to Antony ; it is more apparent she was urged by momentary fear ; 
but if her nature yielded to the terror of the conflict, she endeavoured 





* Plutarch, in Anton. 

t Appian records the scorn or clemency of Cesar, and the gross servility of 
a mg who approached Octavius, in an altered garb, and would have knelt 
before him as a suppliant. But this humiliation Czesar spared him, though he 
was dismissed to Rome in mean attire, divested of the powers of ¢ Imperator,’ 
and retaining but his station in the priesthood. “ Mutatoque ad Czsarem ha- 
bitu procurrit, cateris veluti ad spectaculum quoddam insequentibus. Czesar 
advenienti assurexit et ad gluna procumbere volentem prohibuit, verum eo 
habitu quo venerat indutum Romam misit, privatum imperatoris loco; nec 
aliud quam sacerdotii quod habuerat pontificem.”—Bew., Civilid. 1. 5. 
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to repair misfortune with a noble energy. When Antony, dejected 
by reverses, joined her at Alexandria, she was gallantly attempting 
to transport her gallies from the Egyptian to the Airythrean sea. 
Her daring and enthusiastic mind conceived the project of abandon- 
ing her country and of seeking out a distant shore, where love and 
sovereignty might yet prevail beyond the arms of Cesar. And yet 
she was prepared to end them at the frown of destiny ; and had de- 
vised, from the result of several poisonous experiments, the —_ 
means of self-extinction. Is it likely that a woman, thus fraught wi 
all the fire of love and heroism, would secretly concede Pelusium to 
the Roman arms—a city of enormous wealth and strength, which 
gave possession of the Delta, and opened a communication with the 
rest of Egypt? or was it likely to have fallen by the treason of Se- 
leucus? Afterwards, at least, he was a traitor to his queen ; and the 
wretch that could betray his sovereign’s confidence, when danger 
and distress beset her, deserves the worst conjectures of mankind. 
Cesar was inexorable to the prayers of Antony ; his promises to 
Cleopatra were specious but indefinite. He was recalled to Rome by 
the entreaties of Agrippa, but resumed hostilities in the ensuing 
spring. Had Antony been capable of permanent exertions ; had he 
even caught the energy of her by whom he was enslaved, he might, 
before the fatal cession of Pelusium, have starved the Roman capitol, 
and given law to his victorious enemy. On two occasions he exem- 
plified the conduct of a hero; it was however followed by such in- 
termissions of effeminacy, that it conduced but little to reanimate a 
sinking cause. He is said to have defied Octavius to a single combat ; 
but the latter coldly answered, “ Anthony might think of many 
other ways to end his life.”* Treachery and desertion followed on 
reverses. When information was conveyed to him of Cleopatra's 
death, he put his sword into the hand of Eros, exposed his breast, 
and bade him strike ; but the faithful servant, reverencing the person, 
and overwhelmed with the misfortunes of his master, dealt the blow 
upon himself and perished at his feet. This solitary instance of de- 
votion, in the midst of infidelity, dissolved him into tears. “If thy 
heart revolted from the killing of thy master, thou has taught me, 
faithful friend,” said Antony, “to act by thy example ;” when he 
lunged his weapon in a vital part. The wound did not produce 
immediate death, and he in vain solicited the stunders by to consum- 
mate his end ; but they forsook him to aman. Cleopatra, when she 
heard the cries of anguish, and recognized the voice of Antony, de- 
spatched a messenger to bid him join her in her tower, a monument 
to which she had retreated near the shrine of Isis. Antony, pale and 
bleeding, was raised into the tower by a rope. The wretched 
Cleopatra saw him in the agonies of death. She soothed him with 
the fondest cares affection could suggest, and as she wiped away the 
blood, still ebbing from his wound, she called him “ Emperor, and 
husband!” The dying triumvir, though speechless, could evince his 
sensibility to her endearments ; and while she held him in her arms, 
Mark Antony breathed his last upon the lips of Cleopatra. A scene 





* Plutarch in Anton. 
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of tumultuous negociation followed between the queen and Cesar’s 
messengers. Cleopatra was secretly informed by Dolabella, and in- 
deed she subsequently saw from her discourse with Cesar, that the 
victor destined her to swell.the glory of a Roman triumph. This 
humiliation she determined to avert. By Octavius’s permission, she 
visited the place of Antony’s interment, and kneeling at his tomb, ad- 
dressed the manes of the dead ; first in the depth of love and tender- 
ness, and lastly in the language of a heroine. The deities of Egypt 
had forsaken her! she implores the gods of Antony and Rome to 
shield her from the ignominy of appearing, to her lord’s disgrace, in 
the triumph of the victor ; and exclaiming on the misery of life with- 
out him, beseeches half his grave to hide her shame and her afflictions. 
Having kissed a coronal of flowers and wetted it with plenteous 
tears, she laid it on his tomb. 

On the evening of her death, she supped with her accustomed 
splendour. An asp, the reptile she had chosen for her purpose, was 
brought her by a peasant, under cover of some figs. Before retreat- 
ing to her monument, she wrote to Cesar, who discovered in the 
tone of her address an earnest of her secret resolution. He de- 
spatched his guards in haste; but Cleopatra was no more. When 
the doors of her apartment were burst open she was dead ; her beauty 
yet was unimpaired.* She lay beneath a canopy of white Pelusian, 
dropped with gems, upon a golden couch of gorgeous workmanship, 
attired in all the ornaments of royalty. Her attendant Iras, too, was 
lifeless at her feet ; and Charmian, barely able to support herself from 
the approach of death, was striving to arrange a diadem on Cleopatra’s 
brows. 

In the last decisive struggle between Antony and Cesar, our in- 
terest is strongly roused in favour of the former. There were certain 
traits of generosity and heroism in the life of Antony, that naturally 
beget our sorrow for his sad catastrophe. When placed in opposition 
to that of Octavius, there is infinitely less to execrate and more to 
pardon in his frailties ; and the vices which induced his fall were of a 
bloodless character. His youth had been corrupted in the profligate 
society of Curio; his early manhood was expended in the vitiating 
scenes of civil war, in which perhaps, the cruelty and crimes of one 
party of necessity became the defensive measures of the other. The 
terrible example of the times of Marius and Sylla was a monitory 
lesson, which prescribed the conduct of a chief, whose mercy might 
be fatal to himself, if shewn to a remorseless or ungrateful adversary. 
The scenes of the proscriptions had revealed the savage nature of the 
Roman people: the generous clemency of Cesar had been followed 
by assassination ; and experience seemed to justify the cruel maxim, 
that the safety of a chief could be consulted but by the indiscriminate 
extermination of his enemies. But there is one stain on the memory 
of Antony, that no apology can soften—his execrable vengeance upon 
Cicero. He might have wished, and even have ordained, the death 





* The venom of the asp was conceived to be narcotic, and Florus compares 
the death of Cleopatra toa sleep. ‘‘ Admotisque ad venas serpentibus, sic 
morte, quasi somno, soluta est.”—Fpitom. l. iv.c. 11. 
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of an important adversary, whose eloquence—however admirable— 
was unremittingly directed at his ruin; but it was indeed the hatred 
of a sordid spirit that could rejoice over the mangled members of a 
lifeless foe, or offer mockery to the corpse of an opponent, who had 
maintained the open tone of conscientious enmity. No argument can 
justify the dissolute career of Antony, nor his desertion of the chaste 
and generous Octavia,* whose virtues would have shone conspicuous 
in the brightest eras of her sex. Yet Antony’s obliquities will wear 
a less repulsive character, if we reflect that the intellectual charms of 
his Egyptian beauty were fully as despotic as her personal attrac- 
tions. Cleopatra was endued with extraordinary talents ; she received, 
without the aid of an interpreter, the ambassadors of seven nations, 
who conferred with her in their respective languages: she associated 
all the powers of pleasing, acquired and natural ; her taste was splen- 
did and profuse ; the ardour of her attachment was enthusiastic ; and 
every action of her life appeared to spring from generous impulse 
and the spirit of magnificence. Yet Octavia, as Plutarch says, in 
beauty was her equal ; and the disadvantage of superior age was on 
the side of Cleopatra. Antony fatally atoned the errors of his infa- 
tuation. While the cold and prudent youth of Cesar was devoted to 
the solitary object of ambition, the veteran warrior was sunk in 
amorous fruition ; and, as Antipho emphatically said, he offered at 
the shrine of luxury the greatest of all sacrifices—that of time. The 
reproach of Antony’s abandonment but ill became the lips of Cesar ; 
yet the wily hypocrite, with a malicious skill, expatiated in the senate 
on the shameful intercourse of Antony and Cleopatra, at the very 
moment that the boy Sarmentus (so the historian Delius significantly 
said) was drinking his Falernian at the Roman court. 

The death of Antony and Cleopatra was followed by the peace of 
the Republic; if the Republic, now the Roman empire, might be 
called, with Cesar at its head, possessed of sovereign authority. On 
his return to Rome he was preceded by the fame of his victorious 
achievements ; his emissaries had prepared the public mind, and the 
fickle multitude by acclamation hailed the conqueror of Antony the 
master of the universe. His triumph, which continued three suc- 
cessive days, was splendid and imposing. He triumphed on the first 
day over Gaul, Pannonia, and Dalmatia ; on the second over Antony ; 
and on the third, in which the utmost pageantry and grandeur was 
developed, he triumphed over Egypt. The effigy of Cleopatra, 
wrought to very life, was prominent in the procession ; the asp, by 
the venemous bite of which she died, was represented on her arm. 
Before the chariot of the victor walked the twin children of the 
Egyptian queen—Alexander, whom she called the Sun, and Cleo- 
patra, whom she named the Moon. In the order of the pageant, a 
painted crocodile in golden chains presented the inscription “ Ante, 
me colligavit nemo.” The means of recreation and festivity were be- 


* “ Octavia, Atiz et Octavii filia, soror Augusti; primum Fausto Sylle des- 
tinata, deinde Claudio Marcello et M. Antonio nupta; fsemina virtutum et 
litterarum studiis commendatissima. ~Corinthii templum ei sacrarunt. De- 
functam A. U. 743, laudavit Augustus.”—Stemma Cesar. Illust. 16. 
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stowed profusely on the populace, and as Cesar now had no compe- 
titor with whom to litigate the chief authority, the people gladly 
acquiesced in an ascendant, under which the fierce commotions of the 
empire might subside. The senate, with its customary adulation, 
bowed to the usurper, and bestowed all titles, privileges, and distinc- 
tions on “the Saviour of his Country.” He was created consul, 
tribune, censor ; and, as the dignities of earth were totally exhausted, 
the appellation of Augustus was conferred on him to place him with 
the gods. The consummate flattery was trusted to the practised skill 
of Plaucus,* who had won the favour of Octavius by treachery to 
Antony and Cleopatra. He discharged the servile duty with the ease 
peculiar to his a and Horace, Virgil, and contemporary 
poets lent the splendour of their genius to adorn the impious sugges- 
tions of a mean apostate: and here in reality commenced the imperial 
character of Cesar. The immoderate honours offered to himself were 
showered on Livia with similar profusion. A city was erected to 
commemorate her virtues ; the members of the senate studied to ap- 
plaud her in orations of extravagant servility. She was called 
Augusta, and the mother of her country. The poets, in the celebra- 
tion of her fame, extolled her as a goddess ; temples and altars rose to 
her divinity ; and Livia, the most aspiring woman of her age, beheld 
the dreams of her ambition realized, and the turbulence of Roman 
liberty supplanted by a tranquil acquiescence in the despotism of an 
usurper.—( To be continued in our next.) 





SONNET :—TO SUMMER. 


Marpen! with sun-dyed locks and brow of flowers, 
O how I love thy laughing eyes to see ; 
Sweet-breathing Summer ! thou art dear to me. 

What bliss to sit within thy leaf-roofed bowers, 

And list the sleep-voiced bee, or patting showers 
Dropping on fragrant rose, or green-robed tree; 
Wood-waking birds seem made alone for thee, 

And welcome in the violet-captured hours. 

The clouds above, roll like soft forms of light, 
And gold-steeped vallies sleep beneath thy gaze, 

While basking hills, pillow thine image bright ; 
Deep brooks shine clearer ‘neath thy skiey gaze, 

And glide along in music through the night, 
Singing for aye with liquid tongues thy praise. 

Author of Songs of the Sea Nymphs. 








* If we were to form our estimate of Plaucus by his correspondence with Ci- 
cero, we should imagine him a hero, a philosopher, a politician, and a patriot. 
It is painful, after such an ample evidence of elegance, sagacity, and courage, to 
contrast that splendid iudex of his character with the meanness of his conduct 
at the court of Cleopatra; his defection from the republican cause ; his intimacy 
with Antony; his subsequent desertion to Octavius, and his adulation of the 
august usurper. See the greater part of the 10th Book of Cicero’s letters, and 
the ode of Horace (1. 1.) extolling the Tiburtine villa, and dissuading Plaucus 
from his projected retirement to the Grecian Isles. 
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*«« Next to the general influence of the seasons,” a the Eighteenth 
Report of the Revenue Commissioners, “ upon which the regular sup- 
ply of our wants, and a great proportion of our comforts, so much 
depend, there is no circumstance more interesting to men in a civi- 
lized state than the perfection of the means of interior communica- 
tion.” This remark contains a truism upon which it is wholly unne- 
cessary to dilate. Frequent, punctual, and quick communication, 
may be classed amongst the elements of profitable commerce. It is 
essential to the purposes of government, and subservient to all the 
ends of national policy. 

In a great commercial country like ours, whatever tends to improve 
roads, public conveyance, and correspondence, ought to be a matter 
of the last importance. General prosperity and progress in locomo- 
tion invarlably go hand in hand. This has been illustrated by the 
rapid advancement in social improvement which this country has 
made since the introduction of mail-coaches. But notwithstanding 
the comparative perfection at which we have arrived in this depart- 
ment, the probability is that it will bear no proportion to what will 
be attained during the next quarter of a century. Apart, however, 
from the change which will be produced by the introduction of new 
inventions, there is much in the existing systems which is anomalous, 
expensive, and defective. And amidst the multiplicity of reforms 
which engage the attention of parliament and the community, there 
is not one which will be productive of more general or lasting benefit 
than one which shall cause a thorough revision in these particulars. 
Upon this point expectation has for some time been alive from the 
pledge given by his majesty’s government that the subject should be 
considered. 

Mr. Fuge, eighteen months ago, published the Essay, which 
is referred to in the note below, with a view of shewing the de- 
fective parts of the existing incongruous and irresponsible construc- 
tion of expenditure in the numerous trusts for the roads, and sug- 
gesting that a more efficient system be adopted by responsible cha- 
racters to whom their scientific and economical direction may be 





* « Aw Essay on the Turnpike Roads of the Kingdom, and the practicability 
of uniting them with the department of the General Post-office : also showin, 
the advantages of abolishing the Tolls now collected on all public Roads, ont 
substituting a Rate on each county for the maintainance and repairs.’"— London: 
Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

* A LetrTer to his Grace the Duke of Richmond, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to examine the Turnpike Returns, 
and to consider whether any alteration can be made in the Law relative to 
Turnpike Trusts.” London: Longman and Co. 

* Proposat for a Government Consolidation of the Post-office, Roads, and Lo- 
comotive Conveyance, and appropriation of their Revenue for the Service of 
the State: whereby Taxes and Poor-rates may be reduced, Food cheapened, 
Manual Labour increased, and Capital distributed.”’— London: Cochrane and 
M‘Crone, Waterloo Place. 
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intrusted. For this purpose he first considers the propriety af 
leaving the maintenance and repairs of the public roads to the lesa 
administration of a consolidated Board of Trustees in each county, 
and for substituting a county-rate on all property, upon abolishing 
the collection of tolls ; and recommends the issue of parliamentary 
grants of money by commissioners, acting as a Board of Control, for 
the general superintendence of all new roads, and that the existing 
debts of the several trusts be funded as a national charge, or upon 
the resources of each county. Secondly, he shews the practicabi- 
lity of withdrawing the collection of the duties imposed on all car- 
riages and horses used in travelling and let to hire, now collected at 
the Stamp-Office, and placing the same under the management of his 
majesty’s Postmaster-General ; likewise, of reducing and simplify- 
ing the impost of duties, by substituting a licence for the several 
uses, that the appropriation may be made and applied to the main- 
tenance and repairs of the roads under a special Board of Commis- 
sioners, 

We shall not follow Mr. Fuge through the able reasoning by 
which, under the first of these two heads, he points out the various 
evils of road-trusts and their system of management. In order to con- 
vey a general view of its magnitude, the following returns made to 
parliament will suffice : 

In England and Wales the number of miles on turnpike roads in 
1823 was 24,599. 


Income collected by tolls , . , ‘ . £ 1,282,715 

Expenditure : , ‘ : ‘ , 1,286,085 
Being an average of 52/. per mile! 

Debts on mortgages and balances due to treasurers . . 6,605,543 


An example of a large and populous county, Devonshire :— 

In 1820—24 trusts—794 miles . é . £193,418 debts. 
In 1830—24 trusts—870 miles . ‘ . 336,280 debts. 

It may, therefore, be fairly inferred that the number of miles on 
roads in 183] was not less than 28,000 and the amounts of debts in 
England and Wales at least nine millions sterling. 

This speaks trumpet-tongued of the deep impolicy of the existing 
system. But how can it be otherwise whilst the management of the 
trusts remains in the hands of a number of self-elected, irresponsible 
individuals, without further control than the majority of interested 
members, whose mutual object is the improvement of those lands 
through which the lines pass, and which lands are their own? 
« Every acting trustee,” says Mr. Fuge, “ is fully aware of the con- 
flicting interests at all times exhibited, and the lavish expenditure 
practised to suit the convenience of individuals, for which no check 
exists.” Indeed, this is acknowledged by the highest tribunal,. the 
system of management being particularly noticed in the Report of 
the House of Commons upon Mr. M‘Adam’s claim in 1823; for it 
states, “ Whatever plausible appearance the plan may assume of ap- 
pointing a number of noblemen, gentlemen, farmers, and tradesmen, 
as commissioners of roads, the practice has ever been found at variance 
with the supposed efficiency of so large a number of irresponsible managers, 
and the inevitable consequences of a continuance of this defective system 
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will be to involve the ra trusts deeper in debt.” Thus corroborating 
the opinion of that able, judicious, scientific, and practical road-maker, 
the late Mr. Edgeworth, who states the origin of all the defects in 
the system to be “the want of an economical application of the trust 
funds, as nothing relative to the construction or modes of drawing 
can avail much towards the improvement of the roads.” 

On the second proposition, *‘ that of abolishing the existing im- 
post of tolls, and providing a substitute for defraying the charge of 
maintaining and repairing the public roads,” Mr. Fuge remarks, 
« Much variety of opinion may be expected, as by some it is con- 
tended that no fairer mode can be resorted to than that of taxing the 
traveller for the use of the road. Much as this may appear plausible 
from long usage, it will be attempted to shew that it is very objec- 
tionable in the detail, from the inequality in the scale of impost, by 
the practice of raising the tolls upon the renewal of the lease, in or- 
der to provide for the increased outlay in projected improvements, 
and the high rate of interest paid for the money so raised. Nor can 
such proceedings be otherwise than productive of evil, so long as 
these conflicting parties exist; viz. the trust under the shelter of a 
long lease—the public as contributors without the power of control— 
and the parish constituting the highways under the agricultural in- 
terest, which, when resorted to for aid to the tolls, leave the burden 
on the occupier of the lands.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Fuge into detail upon this subject—but 
shall simply say that it appears to him most desirable that the vexa- 
tious impost of tolls should be abolished, and the funds required for 
the maintenance and repair of roads, raised by means “ of a county 
rate on lands, and all property whatsoever therein. By this substitu- 
tion the inequality of tolls imposed in various parts of the. kingdom 
would be avoided, and a saving of the charge now incurred in the 
collection of the income of not less than 15/. per cent. He also sug- 
gests “a transfer of the existing debts by mortgage on the tolls, and 
the anticipated reduction of charge for interest, by placing the secu- 
rity to the lender upon a better footing ;” he considers that much 
labour is not required to prove, that, as a national benefit is to arise, 
the debts may be funded upon annuity either as a national fund or a 
local county debt, and the reduction of interest may be estimated 
from one and a quarter to one and a half per cent., the present average 
being not less than four and a quarter per cent. Taking the whole 
amount of debts for England and Wales to be nine millions ster- 
ling, the gain would be above one hundred thousand pounds per 
annum.” 

As Mr. Fuge’s remedial suggestions upon these different topics are 
swallowed up in Mr. Broun’s “ Proposal for a Government Consolida- 
tion of the Post-office, Roads, and Locomotive Conveyance,” to urge which 
upon the attention of our readers we have more prominently in view 
by taking up this subject, we shall not proceed to consider them. The 
extracts that have been given exhibit the evils, and the propriety of 
removing them,; but the remedy, to be effectual, must be more sweep- 
ing and comprehensive than what is submitted. Before, however, 
coming to the Proposal, we shall strengthen these preliminary state- 
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ments by some extracts from Mr. Porter’s Lerrer to the Duke of 
Richmond which has just issued from the press. 

Mr. Porter addresses his Grace the Postmaster-General as “ Chair- 
man of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to ex- 
amine the Turnpike Returns, and to consider whether any alteration 
can be made in the law relative to Turnpike Trusts.” He states— 
“I feel more at liberty to do this, because I believe your Grace to 
be zealous in every endeavour to improve the present laws relating 
to roads, and to be open to receive from any one hints which may 
tend to further the object in view ; but more especially from those 
whose profession and practice have qualified them to make useful 
suggestions. The following observations are made with deference, 
after ten years’ practice as a road surveyor and engineer, and after 
having carefully perused the minutes of evidence given before the 
above-named Committee last year. 

“Tn the first place, having had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the operation of the present laws relating to roads, I confidently give 
my testimony to the fact, that such operation bears unequally and 
unjustly upon the country ; and that the roads themselves, and par- 
ticularly parish roads, are, in most places, in a very indifferent or 
ruinous state of repair, while the funds derived from the country for 
their support are more than sufficient, under a more perfect system 
of management, not only to keep them in repair, but to produce con- 
tinual and increasing improvement. These are facts which are, if 
proved, sufficient to demonstrate that the laws themselves are defi- 
cient and inefficient, and at the same time that they are susceptible of 
great improvement. 

“ The short limits ofa letter, and a knowledge that your Grace has 
received full proof of the existence of the evils to which I bear my 
humble testimony, render it unimportant and unnecessary that I 
should enter into particulars which would justify my general opinion. 
But were it otherwise, I could state much on the subject. For in- 
stance, the great amount of Tolls, Statute Duty, and Composition 
taken under one set of trustees, or under the order of one bench of 
magistrates, and the small amount levied in other districts. This 
evil arises principally from the great number of trusts, each having 
gates which donot free each other. I am tempted, as an illustration, 
to state the comparative amount of tolls on four roads, contiguous to 
each other near this town, under four distinct sets of trustees :— 


No. of Gates 
Miles. payable. 
** Oswestry to Llansantffraid, Montgomeryshire, distance 8 3 


(Undes three sets of trustees.) 


“ Llanymynech to ditto ; . ; . 3 2 
(Under two sets of trustees.) 
“ Ditto to Burlton ; . . 15 1!!! 


(Under one set of trustees.) 
“(The two first demand double toll on Sundays ; the latter not.— 
The rate of tolls taken at the three gates is, I think, alike.) 


“To render this gross anomaly and injustice more glaring, I should 
state that the first two roads, where the frequent toll is taken, lies in 
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a much better situation in regard to obtaining material, than the lat- 
ter; and are not burthened with any thing like a proportionate 
amount of debt. 

“Having thus adverted merely to the present imperfect state and 
operation of the law, which appears to be generally admitted, I will 
proceed to submit a proposition for improving it. 

“ The greatest, most radical, and difficult question w:th which the 
legislature has to deal, is that of Consolidation ; not as to whether or 
not consolidation is desirable (for I think that is admitted on all 
hands) ; but as to the degree to which such consolidation ought to be 
carried. This question is beset with difficulties, and demands con- 
sideration, whether such consolidation shall take place partially (I 
mean of particular trusts or other roads) or altogether ?>—I beg to 
submit, as my opinion, that the only way to legislate on the subject 
of roads, which will tend to produce permanent and increasing im- 
provement to the whole of the roads in the country, would be to an- 
nihilate all the present Turnpike Acts, both general and special, as 
well as the several Highway Acts,—and consolidate,—not one trust or 
set of trusts,—or this or that parish road,—but the whole of the PUBLIC 
ROADS in the country, of whatever kind they may be, as well turnpike 
as parish roads, and place the management in the hands of the most 
opulent and intelligent gentlemen of the country, and a general board 
of control and advice in the metropolis ; and thus create an efficient 

wer too independent to allow the funds to be squandered in paying 

igh prices for materials—-in making alterations which are not re- 
quired by public convenience—or to allow one part of the country to 
be exempted from tolls at the expense of another. 

It is true that the mutations which have taken place in the state of 
civilization in this country, have induced laws which distinguish the 
roads into turnpike and parish roads; but I contend that when the 
former were first made, it was only a step in that radical change 
which is now required. There is, in fact, little but an arbitrary dis- 
tinction between the true nature of turnpike and parish roads: their 
essential property, that of being public highways, remains common 
to both, and they demand equally the protection of the government of 
this civilized country ; and particularly if it should be evident that 
funds may be easily obtained for their support, without producing 
an additional tax on the country, which I have before contended may 
be easily accomplished.” 

With respect to raising the funds, Mr. Porter proceeds to propose 
that “the present debts upon turnpike roads be transferred from all 
the different trusts to the government, who should give transferable 
securities for the same at 4 per cent., which I think would be pre- 
ferred by the creditors ; and more especially if made transferable 
without expense. After this has been accomplished, there would re- 
main this essential duty for the performance of government, viz. To 
provide a new fund equal to the reparation of all roads in the kingdom, 
and to the payment of the interest of the present debts—Such fund may 
be provided by tolls, to be taken on the roads, or partly by a toll 
and partly by a tax, or altogether by a toll ; the latter method I re- 
commend. I would provide such fund in the following manner.— 
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First of all, sweep away entirely all statute-duty and composition ; 
which, while it sits unequally and unjustly upon the farmer, is not, if 
spoken of in the bulk or aggregate, of much profit to the turnpike 
roads.—Then put up a sufficient number of gates, with tolls to pro- 
duce the necessary fund. Let the gates be erected in such situations 
as may be equitable to the public, without any regard to their being 
on any particular district, and the funds of all paid into the Bank of 
England, or some general depository, from whence all payments may 
be made. The quantum of allowance to each district should be made 
upon an estimate of the surveyor, after having been submitted to and 
received the sanction of a meeting of local trustees. This proposed 
mode of raising the funds would be attended with this recommenda- 
tion, viz. it would tax the parties who travel over a road, and those 
only, with the repair of it. This mode of taxation appears to be just 
in theory, and, I believe, would be easy in practice. Besides, it 
would obviate one great and just cause of complaint, now generally 
made by farmers—that they are, by the present law, taxed in two 
ways for the repair of roads; first, by tolls, in an equal ratio with 
the public at large ; and, secondly, by statute duty and composition, 
in a greater ratio, according to profit, than others of the community. 

I apprehend that the sum necessary for the repair of all the roads 
in England, and for the payment of the interest of the debt, could 
be easily raised by toll in this way, without laying a burthen on the 
back of any one greater than he now bears ; while the d>struction 
of the system of repairing the roads by statute-duty and composition, 
would very much tend to the relief of farmers, and I think that the 
funds thus lost would be rendered unnecessary by the reduction of 
the expenditure which would attend a course of systematic, econo- 
mical, and skilful management.” | 

Mr. Porter then proceeds to make some valuable observations in 
detail ; but it is sufficient to give the bare outline of his plan, which, 
from his long experience, he considers simple in construction, easy in 
administration, economical and effective in operation. 

The opinions, then, of these two writers, who, from their long prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject, may be deemed in every respect 
competent authorities, is decisive in support of the position that the 
present system of Roads and Trusts is most defective and injurious. 
Indeed, upon this point we believe there is no difference of sentiment. 
With respect to the remedies, however, proposed by these gentlemen, 
neither of them go far enough. We have adduced them as evidence 
as to the necessity for a complete revision of the existing system, but 
only as runners to the much more comprehensive and important 
proposal submitted by Mr. Broun. As the subject is new and not 
much promulgated, we shall now proceed to lay the substance of his 
pamphlet before our readers. 

“The roaps of the kingdom, and the present mode of PuBLic 
CONVEYANCE upon them, are both shortly about to undergo a com- 
plete change. The latter by the introduction of Locomotive Car- 
riages,—the former by being accommodated for their use. 

“ These changes will take place without any reference whatever to 
the abstract question of whether the systems of roads and public car- 
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riages be good or bad. We simply state it as a matter of certainty, 
that such as they now are they will not much longer continue to be. 

« That a change also in the department of the Post-OrFice is 
needed, has long been known, from the five volumes of the Revenue 
Commission Reports, which are especially devoted to the exposure 
and reform of its abuses; and that it will shortly be effected, not- 
withstanding the opposition that was made to an inquiry last Session, 
may be inferred from the renewed motion of the Hon. Member for 
Greenock, for the appointment of a Select Commission to investigate 
its state and management, which stands for Friday next, the 6th 
instant. 

« From these three circumstances combined, the present moment 
presents an opportunity, which if omitted, may never again so favour- 
ably occur, for submitting a Proposal to Ministers and the nation at 
large, the adoption of which will not only put the systems of Roads, 
Correspondence, and Conveyance, upon the best possible footing for 
the public service, whether as regards economy, efficiency, or con- 
venience ; but, over and above, will make their accruing revenues a 
source of national wealth, sufficient to reduce taxation, and effect a 
change in our domestic condition, to an amount that will improve the 
whole social state of our society. 

“Ten years have nearly elapsed since Gurney solved the great 
problem, thatthe mighty agent which to such a vast extent has sup- 
plemented the physical energies of Great Britain, may be extended 
to the yet higher purpose of equally multiplying her economic re- 
sourses. So far back as the year 1831, enough had been done in this 
new modification of elementary power to justify a Committee of the 
House of Commons to report, after a long and close investigation of 
the subject, that ‘ sufficient evidence had been adduced to prove— 

“ *1st.—That carriages can be propelled by steam on common 
roads, at an average rate of ten miles per hour. ; 

« « 2nd—That at this rate they have conveyed upwards of 14 pas- 
sengers. 

« « 3rd—That their weight, including engine, fuel, water, and at- 
tendants, may be under three tons. 

« «4th—That they can ascend and descend hills of considerable 
inclination, with facility and safety. 

« « 5th—That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 

« « §6th—That they are not (or need not be, if properly constructed) 
nuisances to the public. 

“© «7th—That they will become a speedier and cheaper mode of 
conveyance than carriages drawn by horses.’ &c. &c. 

** Since that date many important improvements have been made 
in the detail, and though many more will undoubtedly be effected as 
steam carriages come into general use, still they have already reached 
a degree of perfection sufficient to enable a Committee of eminent 
engineers, with the practical and circumspect Telford at their head, 
to report, as the result of an experimental journey, made upon the 
mail coach line of the Holyhead road, on the first of November last— 

““* That there can be no doubt that, with a well-constructed en- 
gine, a steam-carriage conveyance, at a velocity unattainable by 
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horses, and limited only by safety, may be maintained ; and that it 
is our conviction that such a project may be undertaken with great 
advantage tothe public, more particularly if, as might obviously be 
the case, without interfering with the general use of the road, a por- 
tion of it were to be prepared and kept in a state most suitable for 
travelling in locomotive carriages.’ 

“In consequence of this satisfactory result, a company is now 
forming under the auspices of Sir Henry Parnell and Mr. Telford, 
to run steam carriages upon granite tracts on the mail coach line of 
the Holyhead road, whilst other companies are in agitation for Bristol, 
Brighton, and other districts of the country. 

«< The comparative cheapness of steam conveyance upon tramways, 
which can be laid down at one-tenth of the original outlay for rail- 
ways ;*—the durability and solidity of their material, deposited in 
long square blocks, the different sides of which, as they become 
worn, may be presented in rotation ;—the superiority of the locomo- 
tive engines which will run upon them—bearing, as regards power, 
to the engines upon rails the ratio of a pressure upon the square inch 
of 150 lbs. and upwards to 50 lbs.; whilst, as regards economy, the 
tear and wear of the respective modes is allowed to approximate so 
closely as three to one,}+—=xll conspire to render it a matter of moral 
certainty that in a few years an elementary mode of internal commu- 
nication will supersede every other for the transit of passengers and 
light goods. 

“The proposal which we beg to submit to the Legislature, and for 
which we are anxious to procure the co-operation and support of the 
nation, is, that the whole administration of affairs connected with 
Roads and their trusts, with the Post-Office and its revenue, with 
public Locomotive Conveyance and its returns, should be consolidated 
under Government, and the funds arising from the same appropriated 
for the service of the state. 

“ In this way, over the face of the whole kingdom, there would 
shortly be introduced an uniform, simple, cheap, and well organized 
system of roads, conveyance, and correspondence, instead of the ex- 
pensive, complex, ill-arranged, and injurious one, which now prevails. 

“ It does not fall within the limits of a paper like this to go farther 
into detail. Our object is simply, in reference to this important 
matter, to suggest the change, leaving it to Government, should the 
idea be entertained, to appoint a Special Commission to make inquiry 





* The estimated cost of a tramway to Birmingham is £300,000 ; that for the 
railway, £2,500,000 ; which is less than what the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway cost, mile per mile, by £2,184,295.—Journal of Steam Transport, 
pages 50 and 58. Published by Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 

+ An opponent of steam carriages for common roads, in a paper upon the 
** Comparative ace. of locomotive power on railways and common roads,” in 
the Mechanics’ agazine, No. 549, says, page 330, ‘* According to our present 
knowledge, the resistance on a railway is in the ratio of one-third of that on the 
best granite road that has yet been formed; one-seventh of that on the best 
formed common road, and one-twelfth of that on the ordinary turnpike-roads.” 
If steam carriages can with economy overcome the greater resistance, how 
much more will they be able to overcome the less ! 
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into the subject, and prepare a Bill to carry it in the best manner 
into execution. 

“ With respect to the need for reform in the Post-office depart- 
ment, we have only to refer our readers to the exposure given of its 
abuses in the last number of the Westminster Review; abuses which 
are characterised as ‘ so glaring and prejudicial to the public weal, 
that they prove beyond all controversy that the internal concerns of 
the Post-office, which many persons suppose to be admirably con- 
ducted, are, in point of fact, carried on in a most irregular, insecure, 
and extravagant manner.’ 

* We cannot, however, leave this part of the subject without cur- 
sorily remarking how greatly the public service would be forwarded 
by being relieved from the acknowledged inconveniences of the Sta- 
tute Labour Acts—the conflicting interests of local trustees—the in- 
efficiency of large bodies of irresponsible managers—the burthens 
entailed by the habitual misapplication of the funds—from the vexa- 
tious arbitrary imposts of tolls and the expense of their collection— 
and the whole round of narrow prejudice, intolerable selfishness, and 
ruinous mismanagement, which envelope the present modes of in- 
ternal communication.* Also, how it would relieve Parliament, al- 
ready overladen, from the laborious and troublesome duties relative 
to the road acts, which are constantly engrossing the time and atten- 
tion of the House, and which, from the great increase and press of 
other business, now form a burden too heavy to be borne. Further, 
it will enable Government to protect the interests of the numerous 
and important bodies in whose hands the existing system of convey- 
ance is placed, by forming arrangements with them of such a nature 
as would admit of their establishments being kept up, and themselves 
and servants employed in the introduction of the substitution ; 
whilst, over and above all, it would allow the poor rates to be applied 
to preparing the roads for locomotive conveyance, which cannot be 
done unless it is made a state measure. 

“ Had the change in our system of internal locomotion, which the 
application of an elemental power will effect, been limited merely to 
an accelerated, cheaper, or more comfortable mode, the whole argu- 
ment in support of our Proposal would have resolved into its com- 
mercial importance, and the financial advantages to arise from its 
being appropriated for the use of the public purse. But when it is 
further considered that the removal of brute labour will effect a most 
extensive change upon the economical condition of society, by saving 
food and extending human labour, the measure assumes a magnitude 
and importance greater than any that ever was proposed for public 
co-operation. We trust, therefore, that we moet not apologize at a 





* The expense of collecting the Post-office Revenue is from £24 to £30 per 
cent ; that of Tolls £15 to £20. When Turgot entered on his administration, 
he caused estimates to be made, which shewed that the money contributions for 
repair of roads would be about 10,000,000 livres a year, whereas he shewed that 
the execution of their repairs and constructions by contributions of forced labour, 
would not be less than 40,000,000 livres. A similar saving in this country 
would arise from a thorough revision of the present anomalous laws, and the 
substitution of an equalized County Rate. 


M.M. No. 102. 4I 
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moment when the nation is labouring under all the evils incident to 
its having reached the limits of population, and when there is an im- 
perative necessity for the adoption of some practical measure of relief, 
if we take a cursory review of the political advantages that will 
arise from the adoption of the Proposal. 

“ It will become then a source of national wealth : 

“ 1st—By enabling Government to reduce taxation. It is difficult 
to form an estimate of what the profit may be upon the capital in- 
vested in tramways, and locomotive carriages. The data afforded by 
working Mr. Hancock’s steam omnibus for the six weeks that it 
plied for hire last summer, between the Bank and Islington, as given 
in the Journal of Steam Transport,* shows a profit of upwards of 80/. 
per cent. Colonel Macerone, from the outlay incurred in running 
his steam carriage in various trips, amounting to about 2,000 miles, 
calculates upon even a higher return. The trifling expense of laying 
down tramways, and the great decrease which they will occasion on 
the tear and wear of machinery, and the further perfection of loco- 
motive vehicles, renders it highly probable that, besides reducing 
fares, a clear profit of at least 50/. per cent. will arise upon the capital 
embarked. In addition to this will be added the saving which will 
be effected, if Government takes up the proposal, in the maintenance 
of roads; the annual average charge for which, in England and 
Wales, is calculated to amount to the encrmous rate of 50/ per mile, 
and which good economy will materially reduce. From these two 
sources of revenue, with that of the Post-office combined, it is per- 
—_ not too much to say, that an annual revenue of from six to ten 
millions will ultimately arise from the adoption of the Proposal for 
the relief of taxation. 

2nd—It will admit of the reduction of the poor rates. 

It has been well remarked by an Hon. Member, in speaking of the 
poor rates, that their administration is one main cause of whatever 
distress is prevalent amongst the working classes.- It may be equally 
with truth said that their mismanagement has‘been the cause of their 
fearful increase. Had they been given in the shap2 of work instead 
of that boon for idleness, money, their burden would have been com- 
paratively unfelt. As it is, after making provision for the aged and 
infirm, there is an available sum of 6,000,000/. yearly, which may be 
made over to Government, to be applied in preparing the roads for 
the introduction of locomotive conveyance, in exchange for the re- 
moval of some of those taxes which press exclusively upon agricul- 
ture. Their application in this way would shortly be twice blest to 
rate-payers, for it would relieve them of taxation, and that by a way 
which would make the poor rates in a short time effect their own 
extinction. 

“ 3rd—lIt will cheapen food. 

« The sweeping away of the 600,000 horses which, it is calculated, 
are exclusively employed in mail coaches, stages, and draught, will 
feed nearly five millions of people; whilst the further extension of 
steam to purposes of husbandry would have the effect of adding, as 








* Published by Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 
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it were, a new territory to Great Britain, equal in extent to Ireland, 
without the drawback on hea unmanageable population. At the 
present moment it is caleulated that the consumption of grain by 
human mouths in Great Britain is about 32,000,000 quarters, of 
which not one-twentieth part is imported. But the saving that will 
arise from the removal of the horses used for transit alone, will be 
equal to more than what is consumed by the fourth part of our popu- 
lation. A change which will enable England to grow food sufficient 
for her own supply, will be attended by the most important benefits, 
for it will check the suicidal system now pursued, of Ireland sending 
us annuaily the food which she requires for her own subsistence, to- 
gether with the starving hordes who should eat it upon their own 
soil. It will further permit our agriculturists to retain amongst 
themselves the 15,000,000/. which is vearly sent out of the country 
for flax, hemp, cotton, tobacco, and foreign corn, all of which this 
change will permit to be reared at home. The conversion of Ireland, 
comparatively speaking, into a clothing country, would speedily 
make her a richer market for our manufactures than any that our 
free trade theorists will ever find abroad. 

“ 4th —It will increase manual labour. 

“The application of steam hitherto to physical purposes only, 
which to a vast extent has multiplied the conveniences of life, has, 
nevertheless, been accompanied with evils of no little magnitude. It 
has abridged human labour, unbalanced production and consumption, 
and aggregated those causes which have occasioned stagnation, idle- 
ness, and distress. . The extension of steam to economic purposes i. ¢. 
the removal of brute labour, will remedy the evils of its partial appli- 
cation, by giving an impulse to thé coal trade, the iron trade, road 
making. machinery, &c. sufficient to improve the whole industry of 
the country: Should the present mode of stage coach conveyance 
continue for the next twelve years, there would be expended 
£70,000,000 sterling upon the purchase, and the keep of the horses 
exclusively employed for the purpose, all which sum would be a dead 
loss to the community at large ; since it would be sunk partly in the 
consumption of food, Partly in the purchase of a perishable commo- 
dity, in whose fabrication is employed no manual labour whatever, 
whereas the change will vest it in human hands. The whole culture 
and transport of the country is at present carried on by live machinery, 
to the production of which no human labour is necessary. The two 
millions of horses that now consume the food of sixteen millions of 
people, and in whose purchase is sunk a fluctuating unproductive 
capital of upwards of £30,000,000, were not put together by human 
artifice. But the locomotive carriages which shall supply their place, 
must be dug out of the bowels of the earth, smelted in the foundry, 
and fashioned on the smithy. They require human hands to make, 
and human hands must also provide what puts them in motion—fuel. 
The extension of steam to economic purposes will therefore open 
up new, permanent, and boundless fields of manual occupation. It 
will improve the general industry of the nation, for hitherto it has 
only made goods, but now it will also make a market. 

‘‘ Lastly, the adoption of the Proposal will distribule capital. It 
is one of the worst features of our social condition, that the wealth of 
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the country is getting into the hands of a few individuals. At the 
present moment the nation is rapidly dividing into two classes—usur- 
pers and paupers. A change in this system is imperatively called for, 
as essential to public confidence and the well-being of society. Al- 
ready the security of property has become in a great measure nominal, 
simply from the circumstance that the great mass of the community 
have now no stake in the national wealth. Public confidence and pub- 
lic prosperity alike require that this should be amended. We do not 
plead this change upon the abstract poe of duty and honesty. 
The day is gone by for appeals either to philanthropy or patriotism. 
We rest it upon the stern necessity of the case. It is an axiom in 
civil polity—a law unalterable as that of the Medes and Persians— 
that ‘A PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESOURCES OF A STATE IS 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO THE INTEGRITY OF ITS EXISTENCE, 
BECAUSE THE NEGLECT OF IT MUST TERMINATE EITHER IN ANAR- 
CHY OR DESpoTIsM. We are just bordering upon this cond ition. 
There is now no general wide-spread prosperity amongst the various 
classes of our society. And though the wealth of Great Britain is still 
enormous in quantity, nevertheless that it does not produce effects 
commensurate with its magnitude, the increase of misery and 
crime, sedition and insubordination, with each succeeding year, too 
fully demonstrate.* This system must be changed; nor can it 
ever be so in a more extensive, or less objectionable manner, than by 
the adoption of a proposal that will distribute capital, and effect al- 
terations, which, whether viewed commercially, morally, or politically, 
will be of the utmost importance to society.” 

We shall not follow Mr. Broun through the arguments drawn 
from the political state of society, by which he enforces the expedience 
and necessity for Government adopting his plan. A morning paper, 
in a leading article upon it, makes the following observations, in 
which we cordially agree. ‘“‘ We cannot doubt after taking a view 
of this proposal, and the subject which it refers to, that, with im- 
= communication and reduction of taxes, employment to manual 
abour will be afforded, food cheapened, and capital distributed, to an 
extent that must guarantee the most important change in the social 
condition of the country. We really think that the project holds out 
the fairest promise of a realization of this result ; but then in pro- 
portion to our conviction upon this point is our doubt whether ministers 
will have the spirit, prudence, and judgment, requisite for the adoption 
of a proposition so novel and important. The change is too complete 
and sweeping ; and, we might add, the advantages of it are far too 
probable and definite to allow us to suppose that the plan will meet 
with the approbation of our reform professors who hold the reins of 
government. Yet we do trust that the proposition will be strenuously 
advocated in parliament, and that it will be urgently enforced upon 
the government to accede to the appointment of a commission of in- 
quiry into the subject of a consolidation of the post-office, roads, and 
locomotive conveyance, with a view to the ascertaining of the mode 





* No stronger proof can be adduced of the magnitude of this evil, than the 
fact that the - wall-e of private individuals last year with the Bank of England, 
bearing no interest, amounted to nearly 10,500,000/., not including 4,000,000/. of 
public balances! Prior to 1825, the deposits did not exceed 2,000,0007. 
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on which their accruing. revenues can be best appropriated for the 
service of the state.” It is superfluous to urge the exigent necessity 
which there is for doing something of a practical kind, to absorb 
labour, to cheapen food, and distribute capital. Nor can we conceive 
a more effectual method of accomplishing these objects than the one 
proposed. That the results anticipated must arise from its adoption 
cannot be questioned. Steam applied to economic purposes, that is 
to o to the removal of brute labour, will produce as wonderful a 
revolution in the political as it has hitherto done in the physical 
world. With the power, then, in our hands to effect so great an im- 
provement in our social condition, it may not simply be injudicious, 
it may be suicidal to withhold the will. The deposits of private in- 
dividuals last year with the Bank of England, bearing no interest 
(exclusive of 4,000,000/. of public balances) amounted to nearly 
10,500,000/. If this sum was borrowed by government and applied 
to the general introduction of locomotive conveyance, it would realize 
eventually a profit of upwards of 50/. per cent. for the public service. 
If this return appears over estimated, we speak advisedly, for docu- 
ments have already been given to the public, which shew that steam- 
carriages may be worked at a profit of nearly cent. per cent. Bowed 
down, then, as the country is with taxation, and embarrassed as Mi- 
nisters are to procure funds for carrying on the administration of 
affairs, what should prevent them from appropriating this invention ? 
But this is not all: at a moment of the deepest agricultural distress, 
and when something must be done to recruit the exhausted resources 
of our farmers, about 10,000,000/. yearly is improvidently sent out of 
the country for flax, hemp, corn, tobacco, &c., all which the partial 
removal of horses will allow us to raise at home. Of the poor rates, 
also, which have hitherto been administered in such a way as to be a 
premium for idleness and improvidence, there is at least 6,000,000/. 
which could not be more judiciously applied than in introducing a 
system which will, in a few years, work out their cause by absorbing 
the whole surplus labour of the country. Including these sums there 
is involved in the current expenditure of the post-office, roads, and 
stage-coach conveyance, a sum of at least 40,000,000/., one third or 
more of which may be economized for the public benefit. ‘‘ But are 
our ministers,” asks the reviewer from whom we have already quoted, 
“the men to grapple with this great question ?—to determine upon 
looking not at the difficulties only, but att he advantages of such a 
proposition as that which has been placed before them ?—to attempt, 
at any rate, to secure to the public a measure promising such extensive 
and lasting utility? Not they. We have no hopes of them. So far 
as they are concerned, the imputation put forth in the Westminister 
Review will be verified, not falsified, as is hoped for by the writer of 
the pamphlet—‘ that the post-office will never be reformed from 
within, and that Ministers are determined to resist all attempts to re- 
form it from without.’ ” 

Time will shew which of these opinions are correct. Of late 
Ministers have been doing nothing but undoing their remnant popu- 
larity. A fairer opportunity was never presented than this of trying 
back—of shewing that the most important condition under which 
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they accepted office, viz., fo promote the greatest good of the greatest 
number, was a real bond fide conscientious intention, and not mere 
worthless verbiage. The more than favourable manner in which 
Mr. Gurney’s petition for the removal of these legislative enactments, 
which have hitherto opposed and postponed the introduction of 
steam-carriages, was received a few weeks ago, shews that the House 
of Commons are fully alive to this most important subject ; whilst 
the very circumstance of their having given 20,000,000/. to break 
the chain of slavery abroad, renders it presumptive that they will not 
refuse half the sum to introduce a project which will break the chain of 
pauperism at home. That chain will never be broken in any other 
way than by the artificial means which the progress of invention has 
put within our power. The substitute in question has been delayed 
for several years from no other circumstance than want of co-operation ; 
and if it be delayed for a few more, that convulsion may take place, 
which, through the good providence of God, it seems provided to 
obviate. ; 

Scotland has already got the start of England in steam locomotion 
upon common roads. Mr. Russell’s steam carriages are plying daily 
between Glasgow and Paisley. ‘On Thursday last,” says the 
Glasgow Argus of the 18th of April, “a single steam carriage be- 
longing to the Steam Carriage Company of Scotland, performed the 
most successful runs that have ever been accomplished upon the 
common roads, having gone six successive trips with passengers be- 
tween Glasgow and Paisley, and in an average time of forty-one 
minutes, the first trip having been done in forty minutes, the second 
in forty-three, and so on; being a distance in all of forty-six miles in 
four hours and a half, at the rate of more than ten miles an hour. 
On the previous day the same carriage had run the same distance 
four times at a similar rate, and on Wednesday it was again done 
within forty minutes. The other carriages continue running daily, 
and the communication between Glasgow and Paisley, by means of 
these carriages, may now be considered as fully and permanently esta- 
blished.” 

Had it not been for the passing of these toll acts in 1831, which 
the Committee of the House of Commons in their report acknowledged 
to be “to an amount which would utterly prohibit the introduction 
of steam carriages,” and the ‘ determination on the part of road 
trustees to obstruct as much as possible the use of steam as a propel- 
ling power,” Mr. Gurney’s steam carriages, which commenced run- 
ning for the public between Gloucester and Cheltenham upon the 
2lst of February, 1831, and continued to the 22d of June, would 
never have been discontinued, and steam carriages would have been 
common before this time upon all our great lines of road. We trust, 
however, that the time is not distant when parliament shall act upon 
the recommendation of the committee, “ that legislative protection 
should be extended to this the most important improvement in the 
means of internal communication ever introduced with the least possible 
delay, and that the nation with one consent shall urge the adoption of 
a project which will go far towards annihilating our distress, instead 
of simply changing its character. Certainly to accomplish a consum- 
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mation so devoutly to be wished, ‘‘ no method was ever submitted so 
universally applicable asthat embraced by this Proposal. It isomnipotent 
for good, as the want is for evil which it is commissioned to remedy ; for 
it contemplates what alone will prove either a permanent or effectual 
relief,—the improvement of the employed classes, by and through 
the improvement of the employing classes. It will give an impulse 
to our whole commercial intercourse by a mode that will reduce 
taxation ; and what is better, enable us to pay taxation. It will 
equalize domestic and foreign labour, and allow our manufacturers to 
pursue with advantage a reciprocal system of exchange abroad, with 
the addition of a new and prosperous market at home. It will give 
cheap food, that sine gua non, to an ameliorated condition, with re- 
muneration to our agriculturists, and benefit all our trading classes 
by again balancing production and consumption among ourselves. It 
will allow the poor rates to be administered in a way that will 
cause them to work out their own cure; circulate stagnant capital ; 
prevent immigration; relieve the country from excess of labour ; 
and last, not least, tend to equalize the national wealth. 

Yes! the powER to accomplish these changes is now present 
with us whenever the nation shall possess the witu. It is then of 
the last importance that that wiLt should be formed without further 
loss of time. Something practical must be done to absorb the sur- 
plus labour of the country: and to prove availing, it must be done 
speedily. It was the opinion of Dr. Adam Smith—and we would 
not desire a higher authority—‘ that the roads of the country would 
be better attended to, and more economically managed, were they 
placed under the control cf government.’ But this opinion was 
expressed at a time, when he did not contemplate that public con- 
veyance could ever be brought about by a method that would 
also cheapen food, and multiply human industry in all its branches. 
As preparatory, then, to a bill for ‘a Government consolidation 
of the Post-office, Roads, and Locomotive Conveyance, and ap- 
propriation of their Revenue for the service of the State,” which we 
hope the Postmaster-General will undertake to introduce, we 
conclude by humbly, but earnestly, urging upon the noble pre- 
mier and his colleagues in office to appoint a special commission to 
enquire in what way a measure of such extensive utility for the pub- 
lic good can be best arranged to secure its simultaneous and general 
introduction. The field is now open and must be occupied, else ob- 
stacles will arise, from the formation of private companies which 
may render its future adoption impracticable. We trust, therefore, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will come down to the House 
on the 6th of this month, prepared to falsify the imputation put 
forth in the Westminister Review, ‘ that the Post-office will never be 
reformed from within, and that ministers are determined to resist all 
attempts to reform it from without,’ by announcing,—what will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the nation in general, and by the millions 
in particular, who are now roaming in idleness and destitution 
through the land in quest of employment, and finding none—that 
ministers mean to entertain a Proposal, which will go far to remedy 
almost every evil under which our social condition labours. The im- 
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provement of our social condition is no individual business—it is 
the business of the nation. Let all parties and conditions co-operate 
for an end so desirable, so needful, so imperative. The wealth of 
Britain has been justly called ‘ the wonder of the world.’ Shall we 
then, Tantalus like, perish for need, with an ocean of riches around 
us? ‘ Let not foreigners be entitled, in preaching over our graves, 
to pronounce that we were a people who did not know how to enjoy 
prosperity —that our money, like our blood, flew to our heads—that 
our riches corrupted our minds—and that it was absolutely our 
enormous wealth which sunk us.’ Above all, let us not sell our 
noblest birth-right for a mess of pottage, destroy our agriculture, and 
unbalance further internal production and consumption, when the ex- 
tension of the beneficent power which has supplemented to such an 
extent the energies of Britain, which has carried her forward through 
difficulties which seemed insurmountable,—which has made ‘ her 
merchants, princes—her traffickers, the honourable of the earth,— 
which has stretched out her hand over the sea, and made her the 
mart of nations,’ will remove ‘ the burden upon the crowned isle,’ 
even the circumstance which has made the 
* Voice one heard 

Delightfully, increase and multiply, 

Now DEATH TO HEAR! for what can we increase, 

Or multiply, save penury, and woe, and crime,’ 
by achieving that master-stroke of economic science, THE FORMA- 
TION OF A COMMUNITY AT HOME, WHO CAN MAKE CHEAP BREAD AT 
HOME, AND BE SO REMUNERATED AS TO CONSUME PROSPEROUSLY 
COMMODITIES MADE AT HOME. 





TO MADELINE. 


My own, my dearest—fare-thee-well ! 
I see thy sunny smile no more, 

No more with me thine accents dwell, 
But die like music o’er the shore. 


Albeit within my conscious heart 
They live embalm’d—a fitting shrine— 
And there will dwell each look—each word, 
And every nameless grace of thine ! 


And must I gaze upon thy charms 
And ever madly love in vain ?— 
And wilt thou never bless my arms— 
My gentlest, dearest Madeline ? 


*Tis even so—my cruel star 

Has doomed me to the wretched ties, 
To see—adore—to woo and win, 

But never to enjoy the prize. 
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No. II.—Tue Sream-Boat on THE GUADALQUIVIR. 





From Gibraltar a very agreeable excursion to Cadiz and Seville is 
constantly made by the officers of the garrison. I have visited these 
interesting cities frequently, sometimes proceeding by sea, but 
oftener on horseback. You have choice of two roads,—one, over 
the high range of mountains behind Algeciras leading through the 
magnificent passes of the Trogha and Ojen—the other, winding by 
the sea-shore at the foot of those heights, and conducting you to 
Tarifa. 'The voyage and the land journies have each their particular 
attraction. In a latine-sail boat, with the wind fair, as it always 
must be, to stem the strong current which sets into the Mediterranean 
from the Atlantic, the distance is run in about twelve hours. In 
passing Cape Trafalgar, the boatmen usually steer close to the 
shoals. The scenery is not uncommon, but I could never pass with 
indifference the spot where Nelson achieved his last glorious triumph, 
and met his enviable death. From the bold headland of the Cape, 
numerous rocks above water, and others scarcely hidden below, run 
out into the sea; over these the waves break with a loud noise, and 
the white spray, distinctly seen from afar, gives warning of danger to 
the mariner. From Trafalgar you soon run into sight of Cadiz, the 
first view of which would alone repay even a ‘ fresh-water sailor” 
his painful malady and sufferings. Byron has immortalized its 
beauties. 

By the road through the Passes, one of the wildest mountain- 
tracks in Spain is seen, and additional excitement is created, by the 
knowledge that it is the favourite haunt of banditti. Woe to the un- 
wary traveller who, dressed as a citizen, shall venture alone, or even 
in a small company, to journey this way! It would be a miracle if 
he escaped being stripped and plundered by the robbers. But it is 
curious that in no instance has it occurred that these gentry have mo- 
lested any British officer wearing his regimentals. The well-known 
scarlet coat is passport and protection all over Spain—a gratifying 
token of recollection of the services of our army during the eventful 
struggle of the Peninsular war. 

The route by the sea-side to Tarifa is highly picturesque, and it 
must be a matter of deep interest to every military man to inspect 
this apparently defenceless town, and call to mind the gallant con- 
duct of the brave Skerrett and his small band, in retaining it against 
the repeated attacks of a formidable French force, strongly posted on 
the contiguous commanding ground. 

I selected the latter road in the tour I made during the early part 
of the summer of 1827. Quitting Tarifa, I rode over the field of the 
battle of Barossa, reached the town of Chiclana at night, and on the 
following morning was at the Landport Gate of Cadiz. Thirteen 
thousand French troops under the Viscount Gudin, occupied at this 
period the city and its vicinity. By the courtesy of a captain of the 
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34th infantry of the line on guard, I was at once admitted. My 
British uniform, he said, was sufficient, and rendered unnecessary the 
usual delays and inconveniences which travellers generally expe- 
rience on entering fortresses. A close and friendly intercourse had 
arisen between the officers or the army of the Duc D’Angouleme, 
and those of the garrison of Gibraltar. On every occasion of the 
mutual visits, marked civilities were exchanged, 

I remained some days at Cadiz, and then determined to proceed to 
Seville by the “ Beetis,” a commodious steam-boat, which performs 
the passage in about fourteen hours. It is occasionally crowded with 
persons of all classes, but on the morning I allude to, the only cabin- 
passengers besides myself were an elderly Spanish gentleman and 
his daughter: he appeared to be an invalid. Immediately on em- 
barking he laid down upon one of the numerous sofas with which the 
only cabin was furnished, and the young lady sat beside him in 
anxious attendance. During the first six hours of our voyage I oc- 
cupied myself upon deck, enjoying the charming coast scenery, as 
the steamer stood out of Cadiz Bay, rounded the points of Rota and 
Chipiona, and crossing the dangerous bar at its mouth, entered the 
river Guadalquivir. The heat of the noon-day sun induced me to 
retire below and recline upon a couch. For a time after my entrance 
into the cabin, my fellow-passengers were silent, and I was nearly 
asleep. Gradually I became sensible that a conversation in a low 
murmuring tone was kept up by them. At length the words of the 
lady were distinct. 

“Do not, my beloved father, talk thus. You will recover. Ere 
many hours have passed we shall again be in our own house,—my 
dear mother's care will restore you to health.” He made a faint 
reply. The audible sobs of the weeping daughter induced me to 
rise. I was about to return to the deck and cease to intrude upon 
the sorrows of this evidently unhappy family, when a thrilling 
piercing shriek from the lady caused me to rush towards them. 

“He is dying !—he is dead!” she exclaimed with frantic gesture. 
I looked upon the old man, and it indeed appeared to me that life 
was ebbing fast. I hastily disencumbered him of his cloak, loosed 
his cravat and vest, and took his hand. It betokened approaching 
dissolution, and yet he seemed to revive. He looked at me and 
spoke :— : 

“Who are you, kind stranger, that thus troubles yourself for a 
wretched old man ?” 

“An Englishman,” I replied, and stammered an apology for 
intruding my assistance. ; 

« Then God be praised !” rejoined the dying man, only attending 
to the first part of my reply ;—‘‘ Amalia is safe. You will protect 
her. You will conduct her this night to her mother. I am 
content. I know the honour of the English. All will be well.’ 
He grasped my hand convulsively whilst he uttered these words 
I could only answer by an assenting pressure. He did not speak 
again, and in a few moments all was over. I performed the 
last sad offices for the dead. I closed his eyes, covered the body 
with the cloak, and carried the insensible Amalia to a distant 
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sofa. There was no other female on board the steamer, and I 
was obliged to call in the assistance of the astonished captain and his 
servant. It was some time ere any of the remedies to which we had 
recourse for the recovery of the lovely orphan (and most beautiful 
she was) succeeded. The captain was loud in his selfish lamenta- 
tions. What was he to do with the dead body of a man he knew 
not! What would become of the girl !—I at once silenced him. 

“Tam answerable,” said I, “ for all expenses. My acquaintance 
with the deceased is not certainly of long standing, but I claim him 
as my friend, and I have pledged my word to protect his daughter in 
safety to her home.” With infinite difficulty I ascertained from the 
afflicted maiden that her name was Amalia R , and that her 
family resided in a house nearly adjoining the Casa Pilata, close to 
the outer wall of Seville. The steam-vessel did not reach the Muele 
del Vapor (the quay) until nine o’clock in the evening. I promised 
liberal reward to the unwilling captain to allow the corpse to remain 
undisturbed until midnight, and I gave him the few dollars I had in 
my purse, as earnest of my intentions. He sullenly consented. It 
was then a heart-rending task to induce the unhappy Amalia to quit 
the body of her father. At length I prevailed, and she committed 
herself to my guidance. It is not the custom in Spain for a female 
to lean on the arm of a man, even though he be her near relative. 
It must therefore have been a shock —a pang to this lovely and truly 
delicate creature, to be obliged to permit my supporting her almost 
sinking frame from the landing-place to the quarter of the city where 
stood her home. But she consigned herself to my protection in a 
manner so touching and so confiding, that no man—no gentleman— 
could by thought or deed have infringed upon the strictest rules 
of decorum. Fortunately, from the several previous visits I had 
made to Seville, the city was well known to me, and particularly the 
situation of the Casa Pilata, which, being a house built from a model 
of that of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, is always shewn to strangers 
by the Cicerone, as one of “the lions.” No guide or inquiry was 
therefore requisite, and I silently conducted the weeping gir] to the 
street. She pointed out her dwelling ; I rapped gently at the door. 

* Quien esta ?” (Who is there?) was demanded from within. 

** Gente de paz’ (Peaceful people), I replied, in the manner usual 
in Andalusia. The latch of the door was immediately lifted by a 
pulley from above, and we entered the inner court. I now had to 
carry my fainting charge up the stairs. On the landing-place of the 
gallery, we were received by an old female, holding a lamp, who on 
discovering us, dropped the light, and screaming ran into an apart- 
ment. T hither I followed, and deposited my lovely burthen upon a 
couch. The cries of the nurse brought from an inner chamber the 
mother. She was nearly speechless with astonishment and alarm. 

«What is this!” at length she exclaimed, advancing eagerly to- 
wards her daughter. « Amalia with a stranger! and where is Don 
Carlos >—Where is your father?” I answ ered her questions. 

“ Don Carlos, madem, is, I re gret to say, very seriously indisposed. 
At his request I have conducted the young lady to her home. I fear 
she is much exhausted.” At once she comprehended all. 
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“ He is dead!” said she, with frightful calmness, falling on her 
knees beside Amalia. “I knew his weak frame could not endure 
this journey—could not bear the parting with Pepé. But he would 
undertake it, and why was I not permitted to accompany him instead 
of this dear child?” She paused for an instant, and tears came to her 
relief ; then addressing herself to the old nurse, who stood by wring- 
ing her hands, and uttering piteous exclamations of “ Ay de mi! 
—Misericordia!” ‘Go, Margarita,” said she, “to the convent; 
call Padre Mendez.” The domestic went away, and I stood aloof 
from the maternal attentions and assistance which were so requisite. 

At the expiration of a few minutes, a priest entered the room—an 
aged man, of a mild, benignant countenance, dressed in a long black 
robe, his waist encircled by a white cord, from which was suspended 
a large silver crucifix. He had gathered but little information as to 
what had occurred, from the nurse, during their rapid walk from the 
convent ; and he turned his expressive, inquiring eye upon me, soli- 
citing some explanation. I whispered to him the particulars of the 
melancholy event I had witnessed. 

“‘ God will reward you, generous foreigner,” said he ; “ but let us 
leave the ladies to their affliction—let us proceed to the river-side— 
our way lies by my convent, where we must obtain further assist- 
ance.” 

I followed the friar. At the end of the street he rang the bell at a 
convent-door. 

«Tell Manuel,” said he to the porter, “ to follow us to the quay, 
_ the bearers, and let them bring the bier—there has happened a 

eath.” 

We passed on and reached the vessel. The captain was rejoiced 
to be rid of the corpse—he “ was apprehensive of detention, and 
must start again for Cadiz at day-break.” The bier soon arrived, 
and the body of Don Carlos was placed upon it. 

*« Now,” said the priest to me, “ retire to your inn ; but first let me 
give you my benediction, although, perhaps, you are not of the true 
church.” 

Involuntarily, almost, I removed my hat. He placed his hand 
nghtly upon my head, and uttered a latin prayer, and then con- 
tinued, in Spanish, “ God be with you! Come to-morrow to the 
Convento del Carmen—enquire for me—for Padre Mendez. You 
must hear the story of this unfortunate.” 

I repaired to my old quarters, at the Fonda del Leon de Oro. 
Supper was placed before me, but the well-dressed o//a and the 
olives (aceytunas de la Reyna) were removed untasted. I threw myself 
upon my couch, disturbed and in low spirits, but at length slept. On 
the following morning I was sitting in the refectory of the convent 
with the padre. 

“I have,” said he, “passed nearly the entire night with the 
family. Doiia Isabel, the mother, is a pious woman. She is 
already tolerably reconciled to the will of the Deity. Amalia is 
young, and will be more composed anon—but she has told us of the 
sad scene of yesterday, and of your invaluable assistance. They are 
an unhappy family. Don Carlos de R , and Doiia Isabel, are 
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both of good blood. They were united in early youth, and have but 
one son and one daughter. Don Carlos filled for many years the 
distinguished office of administrador (director) of the Alcazar—the 
royal palace here. About a year since, ill-health obliged him to 
retire upon the moderate allowance granted, in such cases, to public 
servants. The fond parents doated upon these two children, and 
particularly upon the boy. Ojala! (Would to God !) the son Pepé had 
been as , cart as that dear girl Amalia! But, alas! it was 
doomed to be otherwise, doubtless as punishment for the many 
unconfessed sins of the parents. He was a rake—a spendthrift—a 
gambler. About two months since, in a night brawl, sallying from 
a monté table, he stabbed to the heart a fellow-reprobate, and was 
immediately secured by the police. The grief of the old people was 
beyond description—it broke the father’s heart. In Spain, the laws 
are not administered as I read they are in your country. All Seville 
was interested for Don Carlos and Doiia Isabel, and especially for the 
gentle Amalia. For their sakes great exertions were made to save the 
son from the ignominious fate to which he was justly doomed. A 
pardon was obtained from the king, on condition of the culprit being 
banished for life from his native land. I have witnessed many extra- 
ordinary sights—have seen many obdurate men during my seventy 
years’ pilgrimage in this world, but never did I look upon a more 
unfeeling villain than Pepé proved himself to be, on the morning he 
was delivered up to his agonized father, who was permitted to con- 
duct the undeserving youth to Cadiz, and see him embarked on board 
a vessel bound to the Havana. I would have attended Don Carlos, 
but the numerous calls of my flock would not allow it. He went, 
only accompanied by Amalia. The ship on board of which Pepé 
was embarked has sailed for Cuba. You, good Englishman, I find 
came up the river with the father (may he live in heaven!) and the 
exemplary daughter, on their return. The exertion was too much for 
the weak frame of the broken-hearted old man—it killed him. But 
for your kind assistance, the situation of the maid would have been 
additionally lamentable. In the name of the widow then, I thank 
you ; and if, as I hope, yeu propose to remain some days in Seville, 
you must receive the acknowledgments due to you from her own 
lips, as well as from those of Amalia. At nightfal the funeral 
mass will be sung ; to-morrow the remains of Don Carlos will be 
consigned to the Campo-Santo (burial-ground). Now retire, my 
son, and again I bless you.” 

I left the good old padre, and wandered about the spacious cathe- 
dral in melancholy mood, endeavouring to recover myself in viewing 
again the many incomparable pictures of Murillo, which adorn the 
walls of this splendid edifice. At night, wrapped in the folds of my 
Spanish cloak, to avoid observation, I walked towards the Casa 
Pilata. As I entered the street, I met the funeral procession, made 
distinct by the glare of wax lights and torches. The ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church are always imposing. First walked four youths, 
in white linen robes, carrying large wax candles ; then a single priest, 
wearing his rich altar vestments, bearing the consecrated wafer, 
placed within a glass lanthorn, at the end of a long, highly orna- 
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mented silver baton, and held up to general view and adoration. 
“ The Host” was followed by a large body of priests, holding candles 
of various-coloured wax, and singing in musical tones of deep bass, 
the affecting hymn for the dead. Now came the corpse, laid upon the 
bier, dressed in its shroud, the face and hands uncovered—the latter 
clasped as in prayer. The rear of the procession was formed of the 
immediate friends of the deceased, all carrying lighted tapers, and a 
crowd of persons of both sexes, chiefly of the lower class, furnished 
with flaming torches. I moved onward with these into the church, 
witnessed the solemn service, and withdrew unobserved. 

The next day I commenced my inspection of the many fine collec- 
tions of pictures to be found in the numerous convents and churches, 
as well as in private houses, and I had the gratification of seeing 
some rare productions of the Spanish school in the galleries of a gen- 
tleman named Bravo, and of an English resident, Mr. W 
During the week I was thus occupied, I witnessed a curious scene in 
the theatre. The words of “ J/ Barbiere de Sevilla” had been ren- 
dered from the Italian into Spanish, and the opera represented for 
the first time to the Sevillanos. Rossini’s music was admirably exe- 
cuted by a scientific orchestra, but the singers were of mediocre 
talent. The characters were, however, most correctly dressed, not 
of course in the ridiculous costume termed Spanish on our London 
stage. I should, however, except from the term mediocre, the per- 
former to whom the part of Figaro was assigned. I omitted to note 
his name, which, indeed, deserved to be remembered—he was 
super-excellent. The overture, and the first act, were listened to 
with almost breathless silence, by a crowded audience. When the 
drop-scene fell, they could no longer contain their feelings of 
delight. The men expressed themselves in loud vivas and deafening 
shouts ; the ladies, by the waving of scarfs, the rapid opening and 
shutting of fans, and approving glances from bright pleasure-speak- 
ing eyes. As the performance proceeded, the enthusiasm increased, 
und when the opera was ended the noise was tremendous. Some of 
the audience, thinking the author and composer must be a Spaniard, 
and in Seville, called for him. Had Rossini been present to answer 
the call, his reception, I am certain, would have delighted him. 
This scene was the more remarkable, as it is not the custom in the 
theatres of Spain to express approbation, except in a noiseless excla- 
mation of “ bueno.” 

I was sallying forth from my fonda one morning, when I en- 
countered Padre Mendez. “ I am come to seek you, my son,” said 
he ; “ I am rejoiced to find you still here. Vamos. Let us go to 
Doiia Isabel. She would be more unhappy than she is, if you had 
left us before she had seen you again. Amalia, too, is better—she 
desires to thank her protector.” I would fain have been spared this 
interview, but the priest would take no denial, and I accompanied 
him to the house. Doijia Isabel received me cordially. She was 
quite collected, spoke with clearness and calmness, but in tones 
of deep emotion, as she returned me thanks. I had, on enter- 
ing the apartment, ascertained, by a hasty glance, that the daughter 
was also there. She was seated upon a low chair, near to a window, 
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and rather behind the mother. I saw she had more difficulty in con- 
troling her feelings. At length she joined in the conversation, and 
the purport of the few sentences she uttered, in the softest of voices— 
in the charming idiom of Andalusia—is still fresh in my recollection. 

«Generous Englishman,” said she, “ let me, too, express my 
grateful sense of the invaluable service you have rendered me. But 
for you, what would have become of me during that fearful day and 
night! You are a soldier. May the god of battles watch over and 
preserve you ! May you live to be honoured and distinguished !” She 
rose and gracefully approached. ‘“ A modo de las Inglesas (in the 
manner of your countrywomen) I offer my acknowledgments,” and 
she held out a most exquisitely-formed, white hand, for my ready 
clasp and pressure. I could not but retain for a moment this hand, 
and gaze upon the interesting girl. She appeared to be about 
eighteen, and of a singularly elegant form. A profusion of the 
deepest jet-black hair was bound in tasteful bands around her head, 
but leaving distinct to view her high dazzling brow and delicately 
small ears. For a native of the south, she was remarkably fair, but 
still the dark full eye shewed the descent from the Moorish con- 
querors so perceptible in all the inhabitants of Andalusia. I could 
scarcely tear myself away, but the uneasy gestures of Padre Mendez 
and of Doiia Isabel warned me it was time to depart, and I unwil- 
lingly made my adieus. 

« Esta casa es de usted” (this house is yours), said the mother, in 
the ordinary compliment of the country ; but I did not consider it 
either proper or prudent again to intrude on their sorrows. I 
remained only a few more days in Seville, and then returned to my 
military duties at Gibraltar. 

Two years since, I again passed through Seville, and paid a visit 
to the Convento del Carmen. Padre Mendez was still there, and I 
was gratified to find that he immediately recognized me. From him 
I learned that Dojia Isabel and her daughter had removed to Cor- 
doba; that Amalia had rejected several unobjectionable offers of 
marriage, without apparent reason ; and that her mother, seeing her 
resolution, ha:l left Seville to avoid the importunities of the suitors. 
Serenades were nightly performed under their windows, and various 
duels had been fought in the street. 

“ If you go to Cordoba,” continued the good father, “ do not fail 
to present yourself to to the ladies. Be assured that the English 
officer will never be forgotten—will ever be welcome.’ I had 
time, and did not lack inclination to look again at the mezquita (the 
cathedral mosque). But I refrained. Amalia could never be more 
to me than she had been—an interesting acquaintance, and I knew 
myself to be of susceptible matériel. I could not then meet again 
this lovely girl without emotions and feelings I dared not encourage, 
and I avoided the danger. 

I am now reaching a sober and steady age. I shall probably soon 
resume my wanderings in Spain—pay another visit to Seville, 
and pass through Cordoba. I shall not do so without enquiries 
for Doiia Isabel and Amalia. I shall be sincerely rejoiced if I learn 
that Amalia has blessed with her hand some worthy Spaniard. 

J. W. 
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DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 





Scene I1.—A Cottaye in the Tyrol. Time, Sunrise. 
Enter Horer and Swiss Soldier. 


Hor. So, Fritz, is all prepared? 

Fritz. It is, my lord. 

Hor. Then leave me for awhile—I fain would linger 
A little, ere I quit the scenes I loved 
From infancy to manhood ; fain would throw 
A long, perhaps my latest glance, on all 
My heart most cherish’d. Leave me, faithful Fritz, 
And pardon me my weakness—but a moment, 
And I will rouse me from my woman’s mood 
To Switzerland, and freedom.— 

( After a long pause.) 
Beautiful sun ! 
That climbest up the mountains, flinging wide 
A sea of rosy light on icy crag, 
And toppling pinnacle of pathless snow ;— 
Spirit of life aud beauty! that dost love 
To pause in thy majestical career, 
And bend thy brightest and most glorious smile 
On Switzerland, my country !—and ye light gales, 
That, rustling through the depths of the pine forest, 
Startle the quick-eyed izard from his lair, 
And waft a dewy fragrance, wide and far, 
On earth, and heaven, upon the waving wood, 
And on these flowers my own Annette has planted ;— 
Hear me! ‘tis Hofer breathes bis last farewell 
To all he loves on earth, except his country ! 
( The air of the Ranz des Vachzs is heard, Horer bursts into tears, and pauses 
Jor some time.) 

Away! away! ye dear delicious dreams 
Of all I was. Alas! to have been happy 
Is the excess of misery ; and yet 
The mind will cling with fond and passionate longing 
E’en to that shadow of a shade.— 

Farewell my native vales, and ye sweet strains 
That fall upon my cold and desolate ear, 
As the light breezes of the odorous south 
a a stagnant pool, farewell—for ever! 
There is a something busy at my heart, 
A gloom upon my spirits was not wont 
To steal upon me otherwise. God of Heaven! 
If Hofer falls, protect his wife, his children ; 
And save, Almighty Father, save his country ! 
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NIGHTS IN THE GALLEY.—Firsv Yar. 


Tue galley is the only place on board a man-of-war where smoking 
is allowed: it is the custom for the men to occupy one side of the 
deck and the officers the other. After supper is the time that Jack 
likes his pipe, and he well knows about that time he will find lots of 
sea-lawyers holding forth in the galley to a large and admiring 
audience, all thunderstruck at any “feller” having such a “ gift of 
gab.” Although these people are the worst sailors and the most lazy 
rascals in the ship, and as such justly treated with contempt, when 
doing duty, by their more honest though less loquacious shipmates ; 
yet, when the duty is over, and they take their place in the galley, 
they are looked up to as paragons of learning. 

Many a good yarn is told by some old weather-beaten fellow, and 
listened to with the greatest attention by the younger sailors. There 
is always something new to be heard here; either a long yarn told 
by some old forecastle-man, or a most amusing argument between 
two sea-lawyers, who go on slaughtering the king’s English without 
the slightest remorse. 

I am fond of hearing these drolleries, and observing the unculti- 
vated talents of these hardy sons of Neptune. It is for this reason 
that I often go over the starboard side of the deck to smoke my 
cigar in a snug corner, and listen to the humours of Jack in his mo- 
ments of recreation. And strange tales I have heard at times: I 
think I could form an amusing and not a very small volume with 
“ galley yarns.” I shall relate one in character, as I think Jack’s 
“yarns” are always better rough as they come from the mine, than 
when polished by (as Jack calls us) “ quarter-deck gentry.” 

“Give us a light, there, Tom, my ‘bo’,” said an old quarter- 
master to the captain of the after-guard, who was sitting on a quarter- 
tackle, waiting for the usual meeting. 

“There ye are, lad,” said he; “bring yourself to an anchor on 
the truck of this gun.” These were two famous fellows for spin- 
ning yarns; and, having both doubled the Cape, were privileged to 
make embellishments which would have done honour to any biogra- 
pher or historian of the present day. 

The gun, that they had made their own by constantly being seen 
there smoking their pipes after supper, was the general rendezvous 
for talkers and listeners. Whether it was that the weather was too 
hot on the lower-deck (we were then at Malta), or they did not 
approve of “ Phillimore,” I cannot tell, but they were at their station 
some time before most of their shipmates had finished their pint of 
the “purser’s best.” To tell a yarn without listeners was quite out 
of the question ; besides, they knew they would be called upon when 
the top-men came up; so they sat puffing out volumes of smoke in 
a silence worthy a Dutch parliament. Seeing these two Solomons 
seated, I took my station near them, and smoked my cigar in silence, 
thinking silence would not last long ; nor was I mistaken. 

“Tom,” said Will Gibbon, the quarter-master, “as I was at the 
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conn to-day, just afore we comed to an anchor, the skipper and the 
first leaftenant came and leaned against the hammock-nettings, and 
began to spin such a yarn! By gum! they launched such long ships 
I could not understand half their lingo: but one word I caught hold 
of, they used it so often.” 

“What was it, Will?” 

*¢ Wait a bit ; dam’me I'll think on it directly : wen—wenti— No, 
that was’nt it, neither; I know ; avast now, I'll tell you—wen— 
wentriloquist! Ah, that was it.” 

“ Holloa, Will, by gum that was a jaw-breaker: what do you call 
it >—wentilist ?” 

“ No, wentriloquist ; I’m sure that was it, but what it means I'll 
be d—d if I know: do you, Tom?” 

“No, but I suppose it was summut to eat ; I’ll swear there’s no 
such rope in the ship, from the truck to the keelson.” 

“I say, Tom, let’s ask the sarjeant of marines: them sodgers 
knows most about the land-crabs, and I suppose it’s something con- 
sarning of them.” 

Away they went to inquire of this important personage, who was 
excessively fond of launching long ships (as Jack calls making use 
of long words); he pretended to great “ larning,” and always car- 
ried a Johnson's dictionary in his pocket to study when he was not 
engaged. I expected to derive some amusement from the explana- 
tion, so I shifted my berth a little nearer to the oracle. 

“I say, sarjeant,” said Will, who was generally spokesman, 
“we've been having a bit of an argyment consarning wentriloquist, 
and we wants you to tell us what it means. I say it’s summut about 
the shore ; Tom says it’s summut to eat.” 

*T’ll tell you directly,” said the serjeant, pulling his dictionary 
out of his pocket. “I know the meaning myself well enough” (not 
liking to confess his ignorance on any subject), “ but I want to find 
an easy explanation for you who haven’t had the benefit of a good 
edication. It’s a sad thing, Will, you never went to school ; you 
don’t know the pleasures of learning ; you are in Gothic ignorance. 
I wish the captain would have a school to teach everybody to read ; 
it would be a wonderful advantage.” 7 
id ‘ene it teach us to reef a topsail well, master sarjeant?” said 

ill. 

“ Ah, I see I can’t convince,” said the sergeant, in a most con- 
temptuous tone; “ you are in Gothic ignorance—Gothic ignorance ; 
you'll never know the pleasures of literature.” 

“ Litteratur! I say, Will, that’s not the word, is it ?”’ said Tom. 

“No, but it’s a jaw-breaker. I say, sarjeant, we did not ask the 
meaning of that last five-decker. We want ‘ wentriloquist.’” 

« Well here it is ; ventriloquist—why, I'll tell you—ventriloquist— 
let me see” (examining his dictionary with a most important look), 
“ why it’s a man as what speaks through his guts!” 

This definition gave universal satisfaction, and the tars returned 
to resume their places. The galley was now filling. 

“ Holloa! Jack Murray, how is it with you, lad? goirig to blow a 
cloud ? Come alongside here, and spin us a yarn.” 
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“Oh, I say, Jack, give us that yarn you were spinning in the 
fore-top, last night, when it struck eight bells.” 

“ Well, what was it about? Oh, I remember,—the Hermiony 
(Hermione), wasn’t it? Well, where did I leave off?” 

“Oh, never mind, try back ; nothing like heaving a ship off by 
the stern.” 

“Well, here goes.—‘ My wife’s gone on shore ; coil away the 
hawser.’” 

Jack Murray was captain of the fore-top, and could spin a good 
yarn. He had begun one the night before, but eight bells struck, 
and down he tumbled to his hammock, promising to finish it the first 
opportunity. His top-mates now claimed the promise, and so he 
settled himself alongside old Will Gibbon, stuck bis short pipe, 
commonly called a dhudeen, into one corner of his mouth, and 
commenced :— 

“Well, lads, you know it was my father as told it me; he had a 
brother aboard the Hermiony at the time o’ the mutiny. He was one 
o” them as was tried by a court-martial and hung for it, poor feller! 
The night before, as it might be to-night, he was going to be hung 
to-morrow, he wrote a letter to my father—such a fine letter it was ! 
I think I’ve got it here: no, I haven’t; but that’s neither here nor 
there, but I knows it almost by heart. Well, I'll tell you what my 
father told me.—Captain Pigott was the skipper, and a taut hand he 
was ; there was no pleasing him, do what you would—up early, 
down late ; he was the man to bring a feller to his bearings ; he used 
to say he never slept well without he had bowled a dozen fellers off 
with five dozen ; and, by George, he seldom slept badly, for he used 
to do that every day of his life. The Hermiony was the smartest 
ship at sea; nothing could beat her at reefing, furling, shifting masts, 
yards, anything, she never went to leeward. What do you think of 
furling every stitch o’ canvas in fifty seconds? Wasn't that sharp 
work for the eyes—eh, lads ?” 

“I’ve seen that done often,” said old Will, “when I was in 
Indee ; there was the Boadishier (Boadicea) did it in forty a 

 Holloa, belay all that; by gum you spina yarn as long as the 
main-top bowline ; but it won't do; I’ve doubled the Cape as well 
as you, lad,” returned Jack Murray. 

“ Well, well, belay your jaw; goon, Jack, go on,” said half-a- 
dozen top-men, at once. 

“ Well, all this would not do for the skipper; he called them all 
lazy blackguards, and swore he’d give five dozen to the last man of 
the topsail. Now this wasn’t fair, ’cause, you know, it stands to 
reason somebody must be last: but he didn’t care for that. He 
turned the hands up the next night at sunset to reef topsails, and 
ordered the carpenters to rig the gratings,* and the Joeyst to be 
drawn up abaft. Well, there it was all right for flogging. He 
always carried on himself; for howsumdever, he was tyrant, but a 
smart sailor ; he knew the main-brace from the binnacle, I can tell 
you, already. So it was—hand along the weather-braces—haul taut- 








* Preparations for flogging. + Marines. 
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reef tackles—let go the bowlines—see haulyards—let go the top- 
gallant sheets—lower away the topsails. ‘There’s the main-top- 
gallant sheet gone,’ sings out the skipper. And sure enough it 
hadn't run clear; it got jammed in the sheave of the block on deck, 
and away snapped the sheet like a piece of tinder. ‘Who was by 
that sheet?’ said the skipper to the first leaftenant. ‘I, Sir,’ says 
my uncle, who was captain of the after-guard. ‘Very well, you 
blackgu: wa, I'll teach you ts » see the ropes clear for running.’ —‘ It 

was cle: ar, Sir, I assure you.’ ‘ You lie, you blackguard ; no reply, 
Sir, I'll flog you: stand out there. Captain of marines, put a sentry 
over the prisoner ; I shall have some more for you directly. Main- 
top, there.’ —‘ Sir !"—-‘ Where's the captain of the top?’—‘ Here, 
Sir.’—‘ Let me know who’s the last man off the main-topsail-yard.’— 
‘ They are all in, Sir.—*‘ You blackguard, that’s not the question 
I asked Find out who was the last man, or I’Jl flog you instead ; 
d’ye hear ?’—‘ Aye, aye, Sir,’ said the captain of the top, who knew 
the captain too well to stand palavering him.—‘ Forecastle, there !’ 
sings out the skipper.—<‘ Sir !"—‘ Let me know the last man off the 
yard. "—* Aye, aye, Sir,’ said the second leaftenant, who was carry- 
Ing on for’ ard. ‘All in off the yard, Sir.’—* Man the haulyards— 
let go reef-tackles, cluclines, buntlines—light up in the top—hoist 
away! Up they went to the tune of ‘Bob’s a dying.’—‘ Haul 
home the top-gallant sheets!’ The main you know had been spliced 
in the twinkling of a broomstick. ‘ Hoist away the top-gallant 


sails —Now send those men aft.’ Aft came the poor fellers, sure 
ofa flogging ; for the skipper never broke his word when he pro- 


mised to haul a poor feller off. ‘Oh, you are the three blackguards, 
are you? lazy rascals, that disgrace my ship: so, you were last in 
reefing topsails ; very well, you shall be first next time, or I'll know 
the reason why. Turn the hands up.’ Up they tumbled off the 
lower-deck, swearing it was ab—y shame ; but this, you know, was 
of no use; growl we may, but go we must: isn’t that bad ?” 

«« Aye, that it is, my bo’; a good growl eases a feller’s heart,”’ said 
old Will, who was a thorough-bred growler. 

“ Well, up they all went, and there were all the quarter-deck 
gentry with their ‘ fore-and-afters,’ and ‘ pig-stickers,’* and the skip- 
per with the Articles of War in his hand. ‘ Now, you blackguards, 
I'll teach you to be last off the topsail-yard ; and you, captain “of the 
after-guard, you are the worst of the “whole. Strip, Sir.’—‘ Please 
your honour, I was tickler in seeing them ‘ere —‘ Silence, you 
blackguard: strip, or I'll start you till you do!’ The boatswain’s 
mate was standing at the larboard side of the gratings, a great 
brawny fellow, with his sleeves turned up to his elbows. ‘ Silence !’ 
said the captain, and you might have heard a pin drop. ‘ Quarter- 
master, seize him up.’ The skipper opened the Articles of War— 
off went all the ‘ fore-and-afters.’ He read the article for disobe- 
dience of orders—on went the hats. ‘ Master-at-arms, count the 
lashes. Boatswain’s mate, give him a dozen for disobedience of 
orders; and do your duty, or I'll cast him off and put you in his 











* Cocked-hats and swords. 
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place.’ —‘ He's had a dozen, Sir,’ reported the master-at-arms. 
‘ Another boatswain’s mate!’ cried the captain; and so he went on 
five times, gave him five dozen ; and then it was ‘ Cast him off, send 
him aft in the poop, and stop his grog to-day. Now for you lazy 
fellows ; strip, Sirs.'.—‘ Please your honour,’ says the foretop-man, 
‘I hurried in as fast as I could; somebody must be last.’—‘ You 
scoundrel ! do you attempt to reason with me? I'll give you another 
dozen for that.’ And sure enough he did, for he always kept his 
word in such cases ; so he gave the foretop-man six dozen, and the 
other two five dozen each. ‘And now, my lads, I'll tell you what 
it is; every night I'll reef topsails, and flog the last man off the yard. 
Pipe down.’ Down they went, not to sing or dance, as usual, but to 
pity the poor fellers that were on the poop ; each man thinking he 
might be there to-morrow. They moved off in lots of two and three. 
Some said ‘Shame!’ others advised a remonstrance through the 
first leaftenant, but nothing could be decided upon. The temper of 
the skipper was too well known to send a round robin, as some pro- 
posed ; and as to speaking to the first luff, they knew he was nearly 
as bad as the captain, and feared him as he did the devil. Nothing 
could be decided but ‘ grin and bear it... Things went on thus for a 
long time; and, by gum, lads, such tyranny as you never seed ; 
brightening shot stanchions, and a great gun for’ard, besides all the 
tomahawks, boarding-pikes, and pistol-barrels: and then no mess- 
tables allowed on the lower-deck after meals, no chests allowed in 
the ship; if a poor fellow left his jacket for a minute, away it went ; 
the mate of the lower-deck threw it overboard ; no putting it into 
the hold, like our master’s mate ; clean overboard it went, and then, 
when you mustered without it, there was a bowling off of three 
dozen tor leaving it about. Then, whenever the hands were turned 
up, down went the boatswain and all his mates, and started the poor 
fellers on deck with a piece of three inch ; no matter how fast you 
run, you were sure of getting it as you went up the ladder. Divisions 
of hammocks every morning at four bells (six o’clock) ; sea or har- 
bour, the hammock must go through a lash, and have seven turns, 
ends pointed of lashing, and lanyards. There was no such thing as 
black list ; everything was scratch your back first,and then give you 
some other punishment. One morning some o’ the top-men had been 
overhauling lifts and braces down, when they piped ‘ Lash up!’ 
They were afeard they wouldn't be in time for divisions, and in their 
hurry they lashed their hammocks rather too large in the middle— 
they would not go through the hoop. So there it was again,—four 
dozen, and walk on the poop for eight hours, with two forty-two 
pound shot at each end of the hammock. Something of this sort 
went on happening every day ; the poor fellers were worried out of 
their lives. This work could not last long; he would have killed 
half his ship’s company in six months. They began to grumble 
among themselves: some talked of a round robin, others hinted at 
force, and the most determined swore rather loudly they would not 
stand such tyranny any longer. No notice was taken of all this by 
the officers ; they were treated as bad, or even worse than before. 
They were now all bursting with rage, goaded on by the most un- 
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justifiable barbarous conduct that could be made use of; they stood 
it as long as men could stand it; they would have been either more 
or less than men had they stood it any longer. Still, though they 
all felt desperate and determined, they had no plans. Mutiny is, 
with a sailor, his last resource ; and even when driven to the brink 
of this dreadful precipice——you may think these fine words are mine, 
but they are not ; I recollect they were in the letter to my father——” 

“Go on; go on, Jack,” said everybody, who were listening with 
the greatest attention. 

“ Well, as my uncle said, ‘even when driven to the brink of this 
dreadful precipice, he neglects to mature his plans till the last mo- 
ment, still hoping something will prevent the necessity of his taking 
what is always a fatal leap. For, however successful mutineers may 

_be at first, they must ultimately be overtaken by the laws of the 
gpunt'y; or else perish on a foreign soil.” Well, that’s a part of my 
cle’s letter that I justremembered. While they were doubting this 
way, they were called upon, as usual, to reef topsails, and rig the 
gratings. There it was—hurrah !—the Devil take the hindmost— 
they were all determined they would do their duty well, and not give 
him any just cause of complaint. The topsail was reefed—they 
were laying in off the yard—the last fellow was trying to catch hold 
of the backstay to get into the top before the others—he missed 
his hold! Down he went flying, and struck his head on the deck, 
and dashed out his brains, just at the captain’s feet! ‘Throw the 
damn’d rascal overboard!’ said the captain; the men hesitated. 
‘Throw him overboard immediately ’—nobody moved. ‘ Marines, 
load your muskets—ram down—present !—throw that man over- 
board.’ Two men came forward, took him up, and threw him over- 
board. They were hissed by all that were by. ‘ Marines, present !’ 
said the captain. All was silence, but the clicking noise of the 
marines cocking their fire-arms. It was done; and again all was 
silent. ‘ Now,’ said the captain, ‘ the first man that speaks I'll fire. — 
‘Where are the last men off the yards?’ Two came forward— 
‘Where's the other ?’ noanswer—‘ Where’s the other?’ asked the first 
lieutenant ; ‘ Dead, Sir,’ said the boatswain—a low moan went through 
allthe men. The captain turned to see if the marines were ready, 
and then said, ‘O, he’s dead, is he? well, I will flog the man that 
was next to him. Come forward, Sir; who is it?’ Up came the cap- 
tainof the top. ‘ O, you were last, were you? very well—I’ll make you 
set a better example.’—‘ Please your honour, I wasn’t last, and I was at 
the earing’.—‘ I don’t care ; strip, Sir; I would have flogged the other 
blackguard, but he’s gone overboard ; so I'll give you his share.’ 
Well, to cut it short, he gave them five dozen each, as usual, and 
then piped down. 

«It was past seven ; they looked at each other, then at the cutlasses 
over the guns—nobody spoke—silence is more dangerous than the 
loudest exclamations. Eight bells struck; the watch was called, yet 
nobody went to their hammocks. The main-deck was full, some 
sitting on the combing of the hatches, some on the guns. They 
appeared to want nothing but a leader to break out. My uncle was 
a messmate of poor Tom Browne, who had been killed. They had 
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been shipmates in another ship—they were chums throughout—and 
my uncle kept pacing up and down the main-deck, without noticing 
any one, muttering between his teeth ‘ Died—hove overboard like a 
dog—topsail—shame—brother—friend !’ and such like broken sen- 
tences were now and then heard from him. At last all eyes were 
upon him ; he was a fine fellow, six feet high, and strongly made. 
The people, as he walked up and down the deck, first looked at him, 
then at one another ; each appeared to pitch upon him as a leader, 
yet nobody appeared to like to propose it. It was now nearly nine ; 
my uncle looked at the men; he saw their wishes ; his eyes flashed 
fire. ‘ He was my messmate—my brother!’ he cried, and he seized 
a cutlass from a gun. ‘ Follow, lads! Blood for blood!’ Every cut- 
lass was now grasped in an instant. One rush brought them to the 
cabin-door. A faint resistance was made by the sentry—the poor 
fellow lost his life in a bad cause. They passed on—the captain was 
in bed—he was dragged out. My uncle stood forward ; ‘ Did any 
body hear this man order Tom Browne to be thrown overboard ?’ 
‘ |—I—I,’ said a hundred voices at once. ‘ Enough, lads—what do you 
say? Tom Browne was our messmate.’ They all cried, ‘ Blood for 
blood!’ and my uncle drew a large clasp knife, and cut his throat ! 
Before he was dead he was thrown out of his own cabin-window, and 
the men then commenced their work of slaughter on the innocent as 
well as the guilty. All died! and the men were in possession of the 
ship, and my uncle There’s pipe the hammocks down ; I must be 
off, by George!” said Jack. 

«“ O, but I say, Jack, tell us what came of your uncle?” 

* I'll tell you that another night, lads; I must go and get my 
hammock down, and after that have a bit of a hop. Has any one 
asked for the fiddler?” 

“ No, no—ask yourself, Jack ; you’re sure to get him.” 

« Very well, very well—wait till the hammocks are down.” 

« But I say, Jack,” said Will Gibbon, who appeared to be a good 
deal moved, “you'll tell us about your uncle ?” 

« Ah, boy, another night.” 

“« Well, to-morrow ?” 

« Ay, to-morrow ;”—and away they went to get their hammocks 
down, and I to see them do so, fully determined to hear the sequel 
on the morrow—which I did. 
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Warsaw, in common with all the capitals of Europe, possesses an 
immense number of public places of every description. A short 
time before the day of the glorious revolution, a new and splendid 
coffee-room was opened in the street, which formerly bore the name 
of Napoleon. This place became afterwards the centre of attraction, 
where the young and the old, the gay and the thoughtful, the magis- 
trate and the soldier, the titled nobleman and the plebeian risen to 
importance, resorted to join in a joyful song, a mirthful dance, and 
even to form a grave tribunal discoursing on the march of public 
affairs, 

But now it was merely novelty and curiosity which attracted 
crowds of: votaries into this temple of fashion. It was certainly con- 
spicuous by the splendour of its structure, the freshness of its deco- 
rations, and chiefly the music performed by all the first players in the 
town. Nor could the gloomy countenances and scrutinizing looks of 
the Russian spies, who at that time beset every public entertainment 
in Warsaw, scare away the idle and the curious from that place of 
enchantment. 

One day I also went thither to pay my tribute of admiration. 
Having found the room quite full, I jostled my way as decently as 
possible through the crowd, putting out of order many a lady’s high- 
blown sleeve, and many a dandy’s careful attire, without being able 
to find a single unoccupied seat. At last, to my great delight, I was 
able to bestow myself in a corner opposite to the music-stand. The 
joyful tune of the Mazurka inspired my mind with the gaiety so cha- 
racteristic of and peculiar to every Pole. 

But a sudden change came over my mind; I found myself sitting 
at the same table with a party of Russian officers. Their loud voices, 
in a language so unpleasant and coarse to a Polish ear, marred all the 
effect of the music. But their insolence surpassed all. One of them 
boasted of his scandalous connexions with a lady well-known in 
Warsaw for her probity ; another described how he obtained, by 
means of threats and oppression, a large sum of money from some 
landowners of a southern Polish province ; and a third related 
how, having offended two Polish officers in a party, he not only 
cleared himself, but caused his adversaries to be arrested and publicly 
punished. These foul remarks could not but rouse in my mind 
every feeling of disgust and indignation. Now and then one of the 
party walked from the table to the counter to order a new supply of 
the intoxicating beverage which they drank. He was a lieutenant of 
cuirassers, well-known in Warsaw for his bad principles and disho- 
nest conduct. He marked these frequent passages by his haughty 
demeanour and affronting observations, in which he neither spared 
sex nor age. Once he went so far as to highly insult a young and 
beautiful lady; she blushed and burst into tears. The barbarian 
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smiled, and thought proper to season his base conduct by the most 
loathsome language. This was too much; I clasped with a convul- 
sive feeling the hand of a man seated at. my side. He started, and 
my hand fell chilled with a deadly terror. I recognized in him 
a noted Russian spy. A person at the same time quitted his 
place in another corner of the room. I rushed in haste to occupy 
it—to leave that where I endured all the torments of a silent and 
stifled rage. I began to breathe again: on my left sat a full-grown 
child, with joy ful looks and smiling countenance—on my right, 
a venerable ‘old man, with a lofty ‘brow furrowed by cares, and 
shaded by long silvery hair, the luxury of which expanded over his 
shoulders. 

My mind was too much excited to allow me to recover at once 
from the shock I had just received. Wearied with exertion and 
seeking for repose, my ideas gradually quitted the loathsome reali- 
ties, and travelled into the visionary w orld. The music, as if conge- 
nial with my moral state, began to play one of those mournful tunes s of 
the Ukraine, which no one can listen to without paying the tribute of 
a tear. But when, in starts from my wandering, I fixed my eyes on 
the venerable old man, he seemed to me to have assumed the figure 
of ahero. His face glowed with a martial air, his silver locks were 
retained by a red Polish cap, and his body attired in the ancient na- 
tional dress, girdled by a golden Persian shawl, from which hung down 
a costly karabella. I fancied him one of those confederates of Bar 
who, seeing their country on the edge of a precipice, wished to pre- 
vent its ruin by throwing their lives and their fortunes in the chasm. 
I fancied him a follower of Kosciuszko, a hero of Maccijowice, a so- 
litary prisoner of the dungeons of St. Petersburg, a pining soldier of 
the ungrateful emperor of the French, and, at last, a home-returning, 
worn-out, and disappointed patriot. When my imagination had sated 
itself on the past, I thought of the future ; I turned my eyes upon 
the beautiful child, and straightway in my mind’s eye he became 
a man; his lofty head prepared to don the helmet, and his hand 
ready to grasp the deadly lance of his country. And I was seated there, 
between the glorious past and the bright future—changing, uncertain 
—stung and crushed in mind—the very personification of the present, 
with all its torments and its doubts. My sight grew dim, and when 
I again began to see clearly, my eyes met those of a young beauty. 
This was she whom the Russian officer had so cruelly insulted. The 
fascinating and melancholy expression of her face was in harmony 
with all the hidden workings of her mind. 

“TI am convinced,” says an intelligent German writer, “ that Eve 
must have been a Pole!” But this heavenly creature appeared to me 
more than those terrestrial shapes, whom beauty has chosen for its 
favourites—and how often for its victims! I saw in her the Polish 
mother, who brings up her son in the hatred of the enemies of her 
country—sends him when grown up, with a blessing and a single 
wish, to the deadly struggle with them—nurses and glories in him 
when, maimed and covered with wounds, he returns again to her 
bosom. The orchestra struck now the first notes of the overture to 
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Massaniello—forbidden by an express order, but smuggled under 
another denomination into the hearts of its admirers. Who has 
heard and not felt, with every note of this piece of inspiration, the 
sublime introduction—the rushing, thundering, and falling mass of 
notes, as the crush of an avalanche—as the wrongs darted into the 
bosom of Poland—the thrilling wailings of the dumb, as those 
of Polish mothers and daughters—and, at last, the mighty march 
of triumph!—Oh! my soul was in ecstasy—it was drunk with 
delight— Heaven itself was thrown open to my view, and I waited 
the signal of ascension. 

These overstrained thoughts subsided, and I resumed my idealism. 
If ever, surely then, I felt the most warmly the truth of Platonic be- 
lief—all seemed to me but a recollection, an awakened and re- 
freshened consciousness of the divinity and perfection. 

The scene grew to an endless extent. Every corner became the 
mighty aisle of atemple. The small columns rose to the loftiness of 
stately pillars. The roof expanded itself into the majesty of an high- 
arched vault. 

On a level with me stood thousands of young men with wrath in 
their eyes, helmets on their heads, and uplifted lances in their hands. 
On another side of the temple a crowd of old patriarchal Poles, at- 
tired in the national dress, raised their hands to heaven, and blessed 
the endeavours of the new generation ; while opposite to the warriors 
a long link of women were pointing to them with their eyes and 
their arms the path of honour. In the back-ground towns, villages, 
and the poor habitations of peasants were burning, and strewing with 
their ruins the green plains around. Farther on, the rich fields and 
their crops were trampled down, and bloody streams ran through the 
whole extent. I called for reality to dispel this terrible creation of 
fancy. I glared ona pillar, but it did not shrink to its former di- 
mension. It reared itself like a column of national glory crowned 
with a splendid trophy. All seemed to expect—to pant for a call— 
for a single word—a word like that: “ Ler THERE BE LIGHT!” 
The planets of the chaos did not more intensely watch for the call of 
the Almighty, which was to redeem them from the confusion, and 
bid them perform their regular evolutions. 

A single word! Hark! there is the voice—surely it is that of a 
messenger of God ! 

Suddenly a crash was heard ; and at the same time the doors flew 
open with a loud noise, and a Polish officer rushed in amongst us—a 
glittering blade was in his hand, and he cried out— 

“Pores! Tuer HOUR OF REVENGE HAS sTRUCK! To ARMs! 
To arms!” 

And my wanderings were recalled. All dwindled into reality ; 
but such a reality—beyond the finest visions of imagination ! 

This was the 29th of November. When I threw myself with the 
crowd towards the doors, I struck with my foot inadvertently some 
persons apparently thrown down ;_ I recognized in them the insolent 
Russian officers, abjectly sueing on their knees for pity to the too 
merciful Poles. 
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Masor Luxkasinski* stands the foremost among the numberless 
victims of Russian despotism in Poland. He owes this honourable 
distinction not only to the greatness of his views, to the power of his 
exertions, but also to the more than human sufferings he endured for 
the sacred cause of his country’s independence. The iron hand of 
tyranny striking his lofty brow failed to bend it; but the collision 
drew forth sparks which became a halo of immortality. 

Major L. was known as a distinguished officer in the army of 
Buonaparte. After the downfal of this mighty genius, who so 
cruelly disappointed the hopes of the Poles, he returned home to 
share the misfortune of the whole nation, always tyrannized over 
without mercy by its conquerors, and (more bitter to recollect !) 
betrayed by those for whose cause they spared neither fortune nor 
life. 

A mockery of the ancient kingdom being established by the treaty 
of Vienna, and an army being set on foot, the major obtained a supe- 
rior grade in the finest of the new Polish regiments, the Fourth of the 
Line. The skill in military evolutions, bravery, and martial appear- 
ance marked out this regiment for the particular regard and endear- 
ment of the Duke Constantine. But a cherished toy in a tyrant’s 
hand is not an enviable object. In consequence of this predilection of 
the Russian satrap, the Fourth of the Line was continually cantoned 
in Warsaw ; almost every day reviewed, and sometimes tired to death, 
to satisfy the whim and the caprice of the duke. The regiment 
shared the love of the duke with his monkeys, the rearing of which 
was his favourite occupation in the moments of leisure. 

In the Russian, and consequently in the Polish army, the soldier 
was not raised from the ranks by merit, but by chance. The Fourth 
of the Line were subjected to the same routine. At every step was a 
double ration, or a hundred lashes—a quick advancement, or a hard 
prison. One of those, whom the grand-duke cherished particularly, 
was a young officer, whose high accomplishment and fine appearance 
would have prepossessed any one in his favour. His ardent mind, 
however, often broke forth and betrayed that, under the flowery 
bonds of favouritism, an iron chain was concealed. In a moment of 
self-dignity he reclaimed his independence. This was a crime 
which death only could wipe away. A court-martial was assembled 
not to hear or to try the accused, but to sign the verdict issued pre- 
viously by the grand-duke. Many a name sanctioned already this 
command—the death of the incautious youth was nearly decided ; 
when one of the court rose and exclaimed—*“I will not sign, for if 
Iam a judge, I have the right—nay, the sacred duty, to do justice ; if 
not, why ask for my signature?” 

This conscientious judge was Major Lukasinski. The life of the 
youth was spared; but the wrath of the disappointed tyrant fell 
upon the independent judge. He was dismissed from active service 





* Some time since we gave a sketch of this distinguished officer ; but this ac- 
count is so much more graphic and circumstantial than the former, that we have 
no hesitation in inserting it. 
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and removed to a town, where the military police watched over 
every step of the prisoner. Ever since the beginning of the Russian 
dominion in Poland, the thoughts of the major were all occupied 
with the means of liberating his country from the worst of all bon- 
dages. This new injustice prompted only his mind to action. He 
organized a vast and secret association, which was to recal Poland to 
its former glory. An accident betrays his views and his actions. 
Thousands certainly must expiate the crime. No; he alone suffers ; 
for nothing, neither threats nor promises of liberty, can induce him 
to betray his associates. 

In a dreary and poisonous dungeon of a fortress the patriot bore 
the penalty of his love for liberty. The damp and heavy air of it 
would have smothered any light but that of his spirit, which 
shone like the lamp in a Roman grave, borrowing its life, its dura- 
bility, from the very compression in which it lingers. Misfortune 
and indiscretion have peopled the walls of the dungeon with his 
friends, his associates. The barbarians loaded with irons their feet ; 
they chained them to the wet and cold columns of the prison. You 
would have seen, however, on the brow of every martyr the former 
pride—on the countenance, the stamp of saint-like dignity ; and 
when, for an additional torture, they were girdled with an iron bar, 
to which a heavy bullet was suspended—their bodies bent, but their 
souls rose yet prouder and higher towards Heaven. Brute and 
lifeless matter is called to existence in the hands of a genius. The 
heavy chain which loads the hand of a patriot may prove the weapon 
of his revenge. Thus the music of the irons, the rollings of the 
bullets, served to the Polish martyrs asa medium of understanding ; 
and when the hour of trial came, no one contradicted another, and 
the ruthless investigator lost the thread of the plot. The despot 
ought to tremble when the irons of his bondsmen begin to speak. 
The hour will come, when this voice shall be as thunder in his ear. 
He shall find the whole nation united and rise like a single man—he 
united them himself—he linked them with a chain ! 

Success taught the leader of the prisoners to form a bolder design. 
He thought of the liberty of his country. At an appointed day and 
hour they were to render themselves masters of the fortress, and to 
kindle there a focus of the national revolution. 

Again an accident frustrated this bold scheme. From this time 
Major L. disappeared from the world. 

No wonder! many a Pole vanished in the same mysterious manner. 
Tow many fathers were torn from their families, and died even with- 
out the consolation that the world will know their secret martyrdom! 
How many atime a lover went out gay and joyful, for he was to 
lead his bride to the altar, but never reached the hour of bliss which 
appeared to him so near! 

Seven o'clock of the 29th of November has struck. 

The city of Warsaw, polluted with so many atrocities of the Rus- 
sians, has seen their defeat—has witnessed how a handful of patriots 
drove from its precincts an army of ten thousand soldiers. 

The astonished enemy flocks round the skirts of the town, like the 
vulture near a caged prey. A ring of spreading flames encircles it 
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and separates the frightened Russians from the Poles intoxicated 
with success. It is mercy and humanity which lighted those lines of 
flames to stop the bloodshed which the darkness of the night might 
have rendered unperceived. 

There, like “a scorpion girt by fire,” stands a handful of heroes. 
They cross the line of fire. A detachment enters a street in flames ; 
this isa company of the “ Fourth of the Line.” On, on they push for- 
ward, till they perceive the glittering arms of the enemy. Their 
anxious looks betray that no design to fight with the Russians 
brings them thither. While one part of the company engages in a 
feigned fight, another stops behind at a lonely and deserted house. 
They enter there with hurried but light steps, as if some higher 
power commanded their respect. At once they raise a tremendous 
shout—then every breast stops the breath, and every man listens in 
silence. One might have said it was a shout of victory,—a prayer of 
liberty stopped suddenly, that Heaven might respond ‘ Amen!” 
Again the walls are shaken by a tremendous peal of voices—again a 
sudden silence ensues. The despairing soldiers began then to try 
every inch of the floor, as if they wanted to make the earth yawn. 
They fling with rage their bayonets across the mouldering stones of 
the walls and the planks of the roof. Their maddening looks show 
that they have not succeeded. Again and again they try, till an 
order results them from the place. One moment longer, and they 
would have been cut off from the centre of the town. 

The Russians, formerly so bold and insulting, shrink now from the 
contest with those few men who dared to cry out once more “ Po- 
land is not yet lost.” The signal of retreat is given to their whole 
army. Have those who during fifteen years revelled at the table of 
prostrate Poland, nothing to save from the feast? Their baggage, 
their arms, they may leave behind; but will they abandon their 
children, their wives, to the mercy of the victor, too long tried to 
know how unprofitable this virtue is? Will they make no effort to 
rescue those officers, those generals, whom the revolution found in 
their splendid apartments decorated with the spoils of the tyrannized 
country, amidst a crowd of debauchees courting the smiles of hired 
paramours, with the cup of revelry in one hand, and with playing 
cards in the other—one single turn of which disposed of enormous 
sums wrung out of the hands of the impoverished Poles? And he, the 
great master, the great wire-drawer of the shameful game of fifteen 
years, has he, in the hour of danger, forgotten all his treasures, his 
Turkish drummers, and drilled monkeys ? Does not his palace contain 
secrets, at the disclosure of which the world may cover Russia with 
eternal shame ; the machinery of his infernal police ; the plan of the 
expedition against France ; the list of those murdered secretly at his 
command? No, neither he nor his satellites see now any thing but 
their own danger. 

But look ! an aid-de-camp arrives at full speed to one of the regi- 
ments. They halt, and returning towards the town, enter the street 
which the Poles left a short time before. The same house searched 
so carefully by the patriots, arrests now the steps of the Russians. 
This is, then, the place where the most precious, the only thing is 
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hidden, for the rescue of which the grand-duke ventures to send his 
best regiment. A platoon is ordered to enter the house—-then the 
aide-de-camp steps in—this sorcerer, who was to reveal the great 
mystery, and produce by a stroke of his wand the hidden “ jewel of 
Yamshied.” 

And in fact the officer applied the edge of his sword to one of the 
clefts of the old wainscot, and in a moment a trap opened in the 
floor ; the vigorous efforts of ten soldiers could scarcely lift up the 
falling board. Under it some steps descended leading to a narrow 
passage. The officer shouted, Lukasinski! but no voice answered to 
the call. He then took a torch, and with some of his men descended 
the steps. 

« At the end of the passage,” says a faithful recorder of that hor- 
rible scene, ‘they observed two. doors numberedg Door No. 1 
being forced open was found to be a damp and noxious vault, which 
admitted no light except a sickly ray through a small and lofty 
aperture. Here an appalling spectacle presented itself ; a corpse lay 
extended on the ground; it was miserably lean and emaciated, and 
the face was so hideous as not to be identified ; worms were creeping 
out of the nostrils and ears ; morsels of flesh were between the teeth ; 
the hands were dreadfully lacerated—the prisoner had died of hun- 

er!” 

Dead! but how much more fortunate than the tenant of the second 
cell—the companion of his torments—and now the living counterpart 
of his corpse. 

The officer having opened the door No. 2, found a narrow cell 
like a coffin, and in it a man, or rather a skeleton dressed in moulded 
rags, standing without motion, without any sign of life. The pale- 
ness of his face was heightened by a long black beard and long 
tresses of hair ; his chained hands were raised to heaven. The Rus- 
sian even shuddered at the sight of a standing corpse, for the narrow- 
ness of the place kept it erect. Soon the fresh air and the shaking 
of the officer began to reanimate the wretched victim. Look! a 
sudden smile brightens his countenance. He awakes as from a 
trance—* Liberty! dear liberty! glory to Poland!’’ cried he out, as 
he opened his eyes. 

« Liberty! you shall have liberty!” answered the Tartar, with a 
hellish smile, ordering the Polish major to be drawn out of the cave 
by the chains, with which he was loaded ; and striking him with his 
sword, he had him dragged towards the head-quarters of the grand- 
duke. 

A few days afterwards the Russian army was in full retreat to- 
wards the frontiers of the kingdom. The generous Poles suffered 
ten thousand soldiers to escape, who returned in the sequel to crush 
their liberty. They even appointed commissioners to provide for the 
retreating army. ‘The poor peasant, the long sufferer under Russian 
atrocity, saw the last morsel of the coarse bread dashed away from 
his mouth to feed with it the vanquished tyrants. But when this 
army was well fed, well warmed, and returned unmolested to Russia 
—there was one who did not partake of those benefits. He was 
dressed like a criminal, chained to a cannon, and following it bare- 
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foot through the ices and snows of the Polish December. After a few 
days of continued march, he became quite exhausted ; he lay motion- 
less on the ground. Then, and then only, it was permitted to some 
poor peasants to take him to their hovel. The peasants succeeded 
slowly to reanimate the benumbed body of the prisoner. When they 
undressed him, they found on his sunken breast a Polish cross of 
honour and a little bag with his natal earth. At the same time he 
opened his eyes, and seeing the astonishment of the persons standing 
around his bed, he uttered, “ Could you recognize under this garb 
a Polish officer, who——” Here he was interrupied by the en- 
trance of an officer, who placed on him again the handcuffs and the 
chains. Some minutes afterwards the cannon dragged the victim 
farther towards Siberia. On these numerous and well-fought fields, 
when the Fourth of the Line immortalized themselves in their country’s 
annals, many a soldier of this regiment, in lowering his bayonet to the 
deadly charge, and storming the lines of the Muscovite, steeled his 
heart with the recollections of the sufferings of his revered, his heroic 


Officer, who lived and died for Poland. 


STANZAS. 





I. 


Sorrow’s hard to bear 
In autumnal time, 

But far worse to feel 
In summer’s prime. 


II. 


The heart's then prepar’d 
For sadness and grief, 
When the wind’s whirling 
About the brown leaf. 


III. 


Sorrow’s heaviest 
When nature is gay, 
And the birds’ spring-songs 
Chase winter away. 
Ww. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE LATE F. J. TALMA. 


THE stage has ever exercised a powerful influence over the man- 
ners, feelings, and character of a people, and, if left free and uncon- 
strained, must ever form the strongest incentive to high aspirings, 
noble daring, and lofty, virtuous sentiment. In proportion as this 
idea has been prevalent with its rulers, has the drama of a nation 
influenced the national opinion; and in such ratio has that people 
been renowned for the cultivation of, and excellence in, the arts 
conducive to its improvement, and, consequently, to its happiness. 
The professors of this mightiest, “ youngest of the sister arts,” have 
accordingly, wherever they have attained to anything like excellence 
in its practice, been admired and courted alike by the accom- 
plished and the illiterate, the high and the low; all ranks have 
acknowledged, and paid homage to, the master-mind that has been 
able to portray, in their every variation, the feelings and the pas- 
sions of our varying, subtle, yet powerful nature. 

The death of Garrick was said to have eclipsed the gaiety of a 
nation. All Paris mourned the loss of Talma—of him who, for 
nearly forty years, had been the pride and glory of their stage—the 
representative of heroes. He bad roused the warm and generous 
feelings of the young, and deterred them, by his powerful delinea- 
tions of crime, from its dark and fatal paths—the old had had their 
young remembrances refreshed at the fountain of his genius, who 
was at once the representative and the associate of heroes, of  states- 
men, and of kings. 

Francis Joseph Talma was born at Paris, on the 15th of January, 
1763 ; his earlier years were passed in England, at which time his 
father practised as adentist in London. Here young Talma remained, 
till he had completed his ninth year, when he returned to Paris ; and 
where he was put to a school in the Jardin du Rai, on the spot where 
afterwards stood the house inhabited by the celebrated naturalist, 
Buffon. It was customary at this school, at the annual distribution 
of the prizes, for the scholars to give recitations, and even, occa- 
sionally, to represent theatrical pieces. On one of these occasions, 
young alma was entrusted with a part requiring both pathos and 
energy. His features, even at this early age, were expressive and 
marked ; his figure was pleasing, and his action and manner gene- 
rally were graceful. He was listened to with the attention such 
attributes command, on an occasion so naturally interesting, from an 
audience composed principally of the relations and friends of the 
young Roscius. alma was acquitting himself most satisfactorily, 
when, coming to a particular passage, deeply descriptive of the feel- 
ings of the person he was representing, he was perceived suddenly 
to falter in his speech, his knees tottered beneath him, his counte- 
nance expressed the strongest marks of sorrow, and, bursting into a 
flood of tears, he fell fainting upon the floor. The passage that had 
so powerfully affected him was descriptive of the death of a friend, 
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who had been condemned by his own father, and so entirely had he 
identified himself with his original, that, gifted as he was, or, it may 
almost be said, tortured, with that nervous excitability of tempera- 
ment (without which, however, nothing great in the arts can ever 
be attained), his feelings, too powerful for his youthful frame, had 
overcome him in the way we have described—and to this constitu- 
tional conformation, developed by severe study, was it that he 
afterwards owed his splendid triumphs upon the French stage. 
When his “ school-days” were over, he returned to England, where 
he did not neglect the opportunities that presented themselves of 
forming his judgment, and of improving his taste, in all that had 
relation to his favourite art. John Mounet, formerly manager of the 
Opera Comique, had endeavoured, without success, to establish a 
French theatre in London. The fashionable coteries at the west end 
of the town were much in favour of this scheme, but, by some means 
or other, it could not be effected, at least to the extent and after the 
plan contemplated. To make up, in some degree, for this disap- 
pointment, little French pieces were gotten up at the private houses 
of several of the nobility, and performed by the younger branches of 
French families, at that time resident in the English metropolis. 
Young Talma stood prominently forward on these occasions ; and so 
successfully did he acquit himself in the parts entrusted to him, 
that he was earnesly solicited, by several persons of high rank and 
influence, to make an attempt at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane—his 
acquaintance with, and proficiency in, the English language justify- 
ing such a trial @ef his powers—and so much weight had these entrea- 
ties with him, that it was at this time doubtful whether he, who in 
France equalled, if he did not surpass, Lekain, was not destined to 
console England, and to wipe away her tears, for the loss of her fa- 
vourite Garrick ; but the French stage was the destined scene of his 
triumphs. 

He now, asecond time, quitted the shores of England, and, return- 
ing to Paris, commenced the practice of his father’s profession, which 
he continued to follow for about the space of eighteen months. He 
had opportunities, during this period, of seeing Molé, Mademoiselle 
Sainval the younger, and all the distinguished artists at that time on 
the Parisian stage. Mademoiselle Sainval endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his intention of becoming an actor, and fortunate may it 
be accounted for his own fame, and the advancement of the arts in 
general, but more particularly so of his own especial one, that s!e 
did not succeed in her endeavours. The success he met with in his 
performance of Orestes, in “ Iphigénie en Tauride,”’ fixed his, till 
then, wavering resolves, and determined him thenceforward to 
embrace the profession of the stage, and to become an actor. With 
the view of forwarding this, the darling object of his ambition, he 
entered himself at the school for declamation, established in 1786, 
and in which Molé, Dugazon, and Fleury were, at that time, pro- 
fessors. The advice and instructions of these talented artists were 
not, it may well be inferred, thrown away upon their distinguished 
pupil, who, under their tuition and guidance, made, on the 2]st of 
November, 1787, his début, and thus commenced a career, which he 
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afterwards rendered so brilliant ; and in which, by hard application 
and unwearied devotion to its object, he attained the highest excel- 
lence—where excellence is less often attained than in the pursuit of 
any of its sister handmaids. If the “new actor” on this occasion did 
not achieve a complete triumph, his début was, at least, not only 
successful, but highly encouraging, and giving much of that promise 
which he afterwards so entirely realized. He followed this up with 
increasing success by the performance of various other characters, 
during the two years preceding that revolution which gave a new 
character to the whole face of Europe. 

Talma, though but an humble associate of the old Comédie Fran- 
caise, employed the leisure imposed upon him by the aristocratical 
routine of theatrical management, in pursuing those studies bearing 
upon, and connected with, his own particular art. He sedulously 
applied himself to the study of history, and, encouraged by the 
example of David, who restored the classic character of the French 
school of painting, he first began to apply those principles of reform 
in dramatic costume, which his predecessors had either entirely ne- 
glected, or had touched with a too gentle hand. To the reform but 
just commenced by Lekain, Tulma, ere he left off his good work, put 
the finishing stroke, as in England what Garrick began Kemble ge- 
nerally concluded, and in his own person thoroughly perfected. Talma 
commenced this course of reform in costume, in the early part of the 
year 1789, on the enactment of the tragedy of Brutus, in which he had 
to personate a minor character, and in which he appeared habited, for 
the first time, in the true Roman toga, and in all thegstrict correctness 
of the ancient costume ; and, though the character was short, and in 
itself unimportant, he achieved, in some degree, a triumph over old 

rejudices and long-established customs, founded as they were on 
ignorance and error. Talma’s noviciate was just completed when 
Chenier presented his tragedy of Charles IX. to the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. The part of Charles he, of course, offered to Saintphal, the 
then leading tragedian; but he, preferring that of the King of 
Navarre, the character of Charles was entrusted to Talma. This 
was on the 4th of November, 1789, upon which occasion this great 
tragedian laid the corner-stone of his after-reputation and professional 
fame. The skill he displayed inportraying the weakness, hypocrisy 
and cruelty, which formed the frightful mixture of Charles’s cha- 
racter—the exactness of his costume—and, above all, the force and 
power he gave to the melo-dramatic portion of the character, with 
no faults but such as were attributable to youth and inexperience, 
gained him the highest applause, and produced an impression upon 
the minds of the audience, which was not easily to be effaced. 

The success of Charles IX. was complete. Talma soon gave a 
fresh proof of the peculiar talent he possessed in seizing upon the 
style and expression of countenance of the persons he represented, in 
his personation of J. J. Rousseau, in a little piece, intended to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the taking of the Bastile. The Baron de 
Gricum, speaking of Talma, on this occasion, says, “ that much as 
he resembied the portraits we have of Charles IX., he seemed to have 
carried this peculiar faculty of his art still higher, in the representa- 
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tion he gave of Rousseau—it was the “ Philosopher of Geneva” him- 
self. The actor might almost have sct as the original of the portraits 
we have of him, so exact was the similitude. Owing to a dispute 
among the actors themselves, which deprived the public of Talma’s 
services in this part for a while, the tragedy of Charles IX. was 
shelved till the general voice re-called the young actor to the station 
he was so well qualified to fill. He had now seceded from the 
Théatre du Faubourg, St. Germain, to that of the Rue de Richelieu. 
Chenier, who had warmly espoused the cause of Talma in these 
internal brawls, again entrusted him with the principal character in 
his tragedy of Henry VIII., which was represented for the first time 
on the 2d of May, 1791, at the Rue de Richelieu, and it has ever 
since maintained the station on the boards it then acquired. But, 
although the public voice rewarded our aspirant's efforts with the 
most unconstrained applause, yet there were not wanted critics 
severe enough to censure, what they termed, his faults, and to scan 
even his beauties with no lenient tongue. But the public welcome 
consoled him for the ungenerous attacks of private enemies ; and he 
pursued, with a firm and steady step, the path he had thus success- 
fully entered upon. 

The characters in which he now shone most were such as required 
the expression of the deeper feelings and more violent passions of the 
human breast; though he threw light upon whatever he undertook. 
« Nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit.” But in Brutus, in the death of 
Cesar, in the tragedies of Arnault, and especially in the translations 
of Shakspeare by Ducis. he left all competition far behind. Till the 
retirement of Larive, he complied with the established custom of the 
theatre, in performing comedy in conjunction with tragedy; and 
herein he displayed no small portion of comic humour. It would 
exceed our limits to follow this great actor through those several 
characters which his genius made his own. Talma displayed, in his 
portraiture of Roman dignity and pride, a striking knowledge of 
human nature, and of the peculiarities of the Roman character ; it 
seemed that he brought, as it were, in actual review before the 
spectator’s eye the portraits of the persons he represented ; and that 
he looked, talked and moved as they themselves might be supposed 
to have done, under similar circumstances and in similar situations. 
But of all the characters of Shakspeare made known to the French 
nation through the medium of the translations ef Ducis, the master- 
piece of Talma’s acting was Hamlet. On the French stage, the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father is not actually seen, but raised by and in 
the imagination of the actor. The expression of his finely-marked 
countenance told you, at this juncture, more forcibly than even the 
eloquence of his lips or the energy of his action, of the phantom 
which affrighted him. When, in the midst of his calm and melan- 
choly musings, his father’s spectre rises before him, he followed with 
his eyes ail the imagined movements of the vision he had conjured 
up, the spectator was so strongly enchained by the delusion, that 
spell-bound, he no longer doubted the reality of that which was the 
mere coining of the actor’s excited imagination. When, too, Hamlet, 
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in the third act is alone upon the stage, ruminating that inspired so- 
liloquy—* To be, or not to be,” when he comes to the lines 
“* La mort, c’est le sommeil.—C’ est un réveil peut-étre, 

Peut-étre! —Ah! c’est le mot qui glace, épouvanté, 

L’ homme, au bord du cercueil, par le doute arrété ; 

Devant ce vaste abime il se jette en arriére 

Ressaisit l’existence et s’attache a la terre’ — 
Talma stood motionless, or, if he made any movement, ‘twas but 
first to raise his head slightly towards heaven, and then to turn again 
down to earth, as if to questien them as to the nature of death. Ile 
was wholly absorbed in meditation: there he stood, a single man in 
the midst of thousands hushed in silence, ruminating on the after-fate 
of mortality— 

** To be, or not to be.” 

In the scene wherein Hamlet conjures his mother, over the urn 
which encloses the ashes of her husband, to confess that she had no 
part in his death, a guilty conscience displays the troubled secret of 
her soul ; and when, after entreaties on one side, and dreadful hesi- 
tations and misgivings on the other, she at length discloses the fatal 
truth, Hamlet draws the dagger which, by paternal command, he is 
about to plunge into the breast of her who, with all her load of guilt 
and crime, is still his mother !—the trial becomes too much for filial 
feeling and filial pity, though enlisted in the cause and urged on by 
the command of a dead father ; and he suddenly turns from the ap- 
palling deed to his father’s shade, and implores it, in the deepest ac- 
cents of grief, to revoke the dreadful sentence ; then, throwing him- 
self at his mother’s feet, he falls extended before her, giving vent to 
his agonized feelings in these words :— 

“ Votre crime est horrible, exécrable, odieux ; 
Mais il n’est pas plus grand que la bonté des cieux.” 

The transition from the expression of horror conveyed in the first, 
to the calm resignation and hope implied in the second line, can only 
have been thoroughly felt in the action and utterance of Talma. 

His enemies, however, now (1794) renewed the disgraceful attacks 
with which they had some time previously assailed him, on the un- 
just grounds of his being a jacobin and a revolutionary partizan ; 
and, on the Ist of February of this year, when he enacted the part 
of Nero, no sooner had he appeared upon the scene than, instead of 
being, as usual, hailed with hearty cheers, he was assailed with hiss- 
ings and hootings, and every demonstration of displeasure, by an 
infuriated audience. Talma, indignant at this unmerited treatment, 
stepped forward ; and, in atone in which manly firmness and wounded 
feeling were mingled, silenced his reckless accusers with these few 
but emphatic words :—“ Fellow-citizens, I am now, and I shall ever 
continue to be, the ardent lover of freedom; but I have ever held 
crime and bloodshed in the utmost detestation and horror. The 
reign of terror has cost me more tears than I shall ever choose to tell 
you of. All my friends are dead—upon the scaffold!” But, although 
the envious tongue of detraction was silenced for the moment, his 
success had roused too much opposition to be so easily put down. 
Some among his detractors, more base than the rest, had set afloat 
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the report that Talma had been one among the persecutors of the 
French actors who had been arrested and thrown into the prisons of 
the Luxembourg; Larive and Mademoiselle Contat advocated his 
cause on this gccasion so successfully, as effectually to destroy these 
unfounded malicious reports, the shame of which reflected back upon 
their authors. 

The intimacy that took place about this time (1795) between 
Buonaparte and Talma, gave rise to much absurd rumour ; among 
others was one, that Napoleon took lessons from the great actor as 
to his deportment and demeanour on state occasions. Talma let 
slip no opportunity of contradicting such reports, even after the fall 
and death of his royal associate, when less generous spirits, who had 
been raised to wealth and honours on the shoulders of this political 
colossus, joined in the general cry against him; but the intimacy 
that existed between these extraordinary men lived on “ through 
good and through bad report.” On Napoleon’s being proclaimed 
emperor, Talma thought it but fit in him to discontinue his accus- 
tomed morning visit. Napoleon, observing this, sent for him on the 
very day upon which the public authorities were to congratulate him 
on his elevation to the throne; and he was ever after to be found at 
the breakfast-table of the emperor. Inthe year 1808, in conjunc- 
tion with the performers of the Comédie Frangaise he performed, as 
Napoleon expressed it, before a parterre of kings. This was at 
Erfurt. But, to return to the Théatre Francais. Encouraged by 
his brilliant success, Talma strenuously set about restoring the honours 
of the ancient classic drama, which had been almost totally laid aside 
for the works of modern dramatists. He did not, however, escape 
the critic’s lash for what they termed an innovation ; but his ardour 
and perseverance were not to be daunted by any obstacles, however 
discouraging, when his end was the attainment of perfection in the 
mighty art he devotedly loved. He thoroughly understood the sim-_ 
plicity of the true drama, aided by the development of the feelings 
and passions of the human breast, in which the interest must be sus- 
tained and kept alive, without any other artificial resources than 
those derived from the poetry of the author and the eloquence of the 
actor. An anecdote is related of Talma, which sets in a powerful 
light the spell in which he held his audience, whom he kept so fast 
bound in the delusion of the scene, as to make them feel it reality. 
He was playing Hamlet in one of the provincial theatres: at the 
moment when he was about to plunge the dagger into the guilty 
breast of his mother, a piercing cry, instantly followed by a great 
commotion, was heard issuing from a box near the stage. A veteran 
officer of tried courage, who had again and again distinguished him- 
self in the field, had had his nervous system so intensely wrought 
upon by the powerful acting of Talma, that his frame could no 
longer sustain itself against the force of its inward workings, and ut- 
tering a cry, he had fallen in a fainting fit from his seat. He was 
immediately carried out; when, after the lapse of some minutes, 
coming to himself, still under the effects of the nervous excitement 
of the scene, he anxiously asked if he had rea/ly killed his mother ! 
The writer of this article himself witnessed the power of dramatic 
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illusion even upon a child, and that child only about four years of 
age. The anecdote about to be related occurred at the Birmingham 
theatre, during the performance of the popular spectacle of “ Peter 
Wilkins.” The child was standing up, holding by the orchestra rail- 
ing, when Phelim (the Irishman) comes in, in almost breathless 
haste, in search of the wild man (who had just passed across the 
stage), and says, ‘“‘ Now, I wonder which way that hairy divil went !” 
The child, with feelings so powerfully wrought upon as to be un- 
conscious of anything but the desire of aiding in the capture of the 
wild creature, instantly exclaimed (at the same time pointing with 
its little outstretched arm and extended forefinger), “‘ That way, he’s 
just gone that way!” So instantaneous and so powerful was the 
appeal to every breast, that even the iron “gods” of Birmingham 
felt, and answered it with hearty cheers. Such is dramatic illusion, 
and such were the vivid feelings of this intelligent child ! 

In the early part of the year 1817, Talma paid a visit to England, 
and gave two soirées dramatiques at the Opera-house, assisted by 
Mademoiselle Georges and M. Mainvielle. These were well attended 
by the middling and higher ranks of society, eager to witness, 
though unaided by scenic effect, the exertions of the Roscius of the 
French stage. The applauses and reception he met with, in private 
as in public, gave him unmingled gratification. He renewed, at this 
time, his acquaintance with John Kemble, who, like himself, had 
done so much to reform the costume of the stage, and to bring to 
perfection the art he had so highly adorned, and of whose last per- 
formances on the stage he was now a witness. He was present, too, 
at the dinner given to him on his retirement from a stage of which, 
for the space of between thirty and forty years, he had been the or- 
nament and pride. On this occasion Talma’s health was drunk ; and 
the accomplished and noble president, Lord Holland, in proposing 
it, highly complimented the French tragedians, and the Théatre 
Francais: to this he replied in a speech delivered in the English 
language. 

Talma had now long remained confessedly without a rival on his own 
stage, when “I witnessed,” says the author of one of his Mémoires, 
* his last appearance in the character of the ill-fated Charles VI. The 
seeds of his fatal disease were already sown within him. On be- 
holding the old monarch, worn down by sufferings and misfortune, re- 
covering for a moment his reason before resigning it and life together, 
I could not but call to mind the age of the actor, nor conceal from 
myself the existence of that malady which was visibly wearing him fast 
away ; though he displayed upon the scene all the energy and depth 
of feeling which distinguished his acting in his best and youngest 
days. I felt as if I had been witnessing the last efforts of the ‘dying 
gladiator.’ I saw Talma after this, but never again upon the stage. 
‘His scenic hour’ was ‘for ever past,’ ‘and the vchiad plaudits ’ 
which that night rung upon his ear ‘ were his last.’ ” 

From this time his complaint made such rapid progress as soon to 
convince his friends that his master-pieces must live thenceforward 
only in their yet warm remembrances; though they still cherished 
the delusive hope that he might recover so far as to bless and enliven 
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with his presence and his converse the social hearth: but these fond 
hopes were too soon and too fatally blighted ; for on the 19th October, 
1826, after having taken an affectionate and affecting leave of a few 
of his most intimate friends, and, last of all, of his two sons, in un- 
disturbed tranquillity this amiable man and great artiste breathed 
his last breath. Thus ended his illustrious career! Good in private 
as he was great in public life, the surest, best testimony of his worth 
and the estimation in which he was held when living, were the tears 
of many a mourning friend over his grave: that soul-felt sorrow 
showing itself more in the looks than in the words of those who had 
stood by his side on the classic boards, through many a year of his 
glories and his triumphs, to whom he had ever been ready to lerd 
the aid of his experience and matured judgment when they required 
it, and whose strong right arm was ever held out to encourage and 
to assist the timid and the wavering. Not seldom, too, has his advice 
been influential in deterring those by nature and by education unfit 
to endure the hard privations too often attendant upon the young 
actor’s early life, from its difficult and uncertain paths. 

Talma, in many points, resembled our own unrivalled Kemble ; 
like him he was beloved in private, as in public admired ; like him, 
character gave weight to genius, while genius conferred brilliancy 
on character ; like him, too, the scholar and the accomplished gen- 
tleman, he brought in the aid of the sister-arts in reform of the 
costume, and in bringing out, as it were, in mid-day splendour, the 
imposing grandeur and bright glories of the classic stage ; and, like 
him, his name will long be associated in the mind of every lover of 
the arts, and, indeed, in that of every intelligent being who ever 
witnessed their labours, or who ever pored, delighted, over the writ- 
ten testimony of their effect ; their names will, with such, be asso- 
ciated with the purest and most soul-exalting moments of their lives ; 
and, however brilliant the galaxy of dramatic talent into which they 
may find themselves thrown at an after-period, they will still look 
back with grateful recollection to these polar stars of dramatic 
grandeur and scenic excellence, and recal to mind, with feelings too 
deep for utterance, the delights they have afforded them, and the 
“instruction wherewith they have instructed them,” full “many a 
time and oft,” “ e’en from their boyish days.” 

The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, all leave some- 
thing to attest their excellence in their several arts—but the “ mighty 
actor” must trust Ais after-fame to the pen of his biographer ; and 
fortunate for him shall it be if he meet with one sufficiently generous 
to feel, and sufficiently skilful to describe, the workings of his master- 
mind when engaged in depicting, as they rise in rapid succession, 
the feelitigs, the passions, the weaknesses, and the strength of 
humanity ! 
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A CHAPTER ON SIMILES. 





THERE is a simile in Virgil, so remarkably apposite and beautiful, 
that I wonder it has escaped the notice of the commentators. It 
occurs in the description of the boat-race, instituted, with other festi- 
vities, in honour of Anchises. The crew of the victorious barge, 
within sight of the goal, having distanced their competitors, suspend 
their oars, and leave the boat propelled by the previous impulse, to 
glide majestically to the goal. The motion of the boat under these 
circumstances is compared to that of a bird, which, after a rapid 
flight, suspends the action of its wings, and sweeps apparently without 
an effort, through the yielding air :— 


** Radit iter liquidum—celeres neque demovet alas.” 


There is a wonderful exactness and beauty in this illustration. It 
possesses also an advantage (of which I shall afterwards discourse) 
in being conversant with an object familiar to every one’s experience. 
The language of poetry is essentially made up of similes. If, as it 
has been pretended, the mind is possessed of two sets of faculties— 
one for finding resemblances, the other for detecting differences — 
poetry is peculiarly the employment of the first. The art of poetry, 
in so far as it is an art, may be called the art of finding resemblances. 
Hence the extensive use of the simile. For what are one half the 
epithets in which poets do so delight, but indirect similes? To talk 
of the “ rosy morn,” what is it but to compare the tints of the 
morning to the colours of the rose? To say the “ moonbeam sleeps,” 
what is this but to liken the moonlight to a person taking his repose ? 
To speak of “ melancholy boughs,” what is this but to compare a tree 
to some bilious human subject? To talk of the “ cock’s shrill clarion,” 
what is this but to assimilate a bird to a trumpet? Thus might we 
go on to the end of the chapter, resolving the language of poetry into 
similes, direct or indirect. Indeed, the three first words from the 
Latin poet I have quoted contain two similes. The bird is said to 
cul its way, fateh comparing his progress to that of some keen 
weapon, that overcomes all resistance ; and that “ way” is called 
“ liquid,” or like water, because it yields so easily to impressions. 
Having premised thus much on the use and importance of the 
simile, I proceed to remark that good similes, in these latter days, 
are of rare occurrence. There is a visible decay in similes. They 
want that freshness and originality which delight us in the old 
masters. I speak here however, understand me, exclusively of our 
more polished and fashionable productions. There are still some 
good similes in the country, as I shall shortly proceed to prove ; 
generally speaking, however, they run very indifferent ; and I am dis- 
posed to attribute this deterioration to a fastidious and over scrupulous 
refinement, produced by modern criticism, which, if it has given to 
the productions of the present day a superiority in point of taste, has 
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left them far behind those of the old school in point of strength and 
solidity. 

If I am right in considering Mr. Wordsworth’s theory to be—that 
there is more eloquence and genuine poetry among the unlettered and 
unsophisticated part of the community than among the higher and 
better educated classes, I am inclined to become a convert to his 
doctrine. For having devoted considerable attention to the similes 
of the common people, I have found them invariably distinguished 
for their vivacity and spirit. They possess in some instances a pithy 
expressiveness, a racy wit, and, on some occasions, a strength and 
startling spiritedness, of which we in vain look for examples in more 
classic composers. They want indeed that effeminate delicacy, or cold 
dignity, which will always have a certain charm in the eyes of the 
school-bred critic; but they have a picturesque vigour, a rough but 
endearing homeliness, which make more than amends for the absence 
of these meretricious attractions. They deal with more familiar ob- 
jects, and accordingly come more home to the business and bosoms of 
men. Science is not taxed for a learned and laborious illustration. 
Natural history is frequently resorted to, as will be seen hereafter ; 
but the objects selected are generally of some species well known in 
the country: the globe is not circumnavigated before a fastidious 
taste can be satisfied. ‘ He put his hands into his breeches pocket 
like a crocodile.” This is far too elaborate and recondite. One sees 
immediately that this simile must have emanated from a person of 
quality. The crocodile (crocodylus major) is a native of Africa. This 
is too far to go for a simile. Unfortunately, however, your over- 
refined people are always committing this mistake. Nothing will 
suit them but what they can bring, with great pains, from a great 
distance ; whereas, after all, nothing pleases so long or so well as per- 
fect simplicity. The great poets of old understood this principle, and 
acted upon it. Solomon compares the eyes of his mistress to the 
fish-pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbin, and her nose to 
the tower of Lebanon which looked toward Damascus, evidently re- 
ferring to objects exceeding well known in those days, when, in all 
probability, such powerful illustrations must have had a grandeur 
and effectiveness which even now startles the imagination. A modern 
poet likens his lady’s eyes to those of the gazelle (capra syl. Linn. )3 
but this is an illustration, which, besides that it is comparativ ely in- 
significant, must be thrown away upon the majority of readers, from 
their ignorance of the nature of the beast. Hence it appears to me 
that one of the greatest improvements of which modern poetry and 
eloquence are susceptible would be to divert the attention of authors 
and orators, in their search for resemblances, from all remote and re- 
condite analogies—from mountains and cataracts—from rocks and 
rainbows—to the pleasingly familiar objects of domestic life, which 
require only to be mentioned to recal a thousand delightful asso- 
ciations and images, would by these means be rendered more distinct 
and vivid; they would attain a truth and transparency which it is 
the great end of poetry to produce ; nor would they lose any thing 
but that vagueness and obscurity, which there cannot be a greater 
proof of bad taste than to mistake for sublimity or beauty. It is de- 
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lightful to contemplate the perfection at which these charming arts 
might arrive, were the practice recommended to be generally adopted ; 
and as an inducement I shall here subjoin a few unsophisticated 
similes, collected at random, which, to minds properly constituted, to 
tastes not yet depraved by a vicious habit of refinement and affected 
sensitiveness, cannot fail of appearing beautiful. Weary of that per- 
petual soaring after the sublime, in which the works of our great 
poets do so abound, and which ends most frequently in unmeaning 
rant, or miserable affectation, it is refreshing to turn to these pleasant 
images gushing from the sweet fountains of domestic life, which 
appeal to universal experience, and make their way irresistibly to the 
heart. 

Dead as a door-nail.—An impressive illustration of foregone exist- 
ence. The annihilation is complete. 

Busy as a cat in a tripe-shop.—This is a bustling, animated, spirit- 
stirring simile. It conveys a fine illustration of the intense and 
energetic employment of time. 

To kick up a dust like a goat in a flour-barrel.— Strikingly bold and 
original! I doubt, however, whether the image presented be not 
obnoxious to the charge of a slight degree of incongruity. Some 
authors write “ flower-garden” instead of “ flour-barrel ;” but I con- 
fess Iam ever unwilling to sacrifice to a dainty sense of propriety all 
the fervour and spirit of the original conceptions of genius. 

Proud as a puppy nith two tails.--This is one of those happy con- 
ceptions that evince a genius no less lively than profound. One sees 
in imagination the pert young abortion, most probably a mongrel, 
turning his supercilious muzzle with a look of wonderful dignity 
towards his extraordinary appendage. I maintain that this simile 
conveys a fine moral lesson, worth a thousand homilies. What a satire 
upon pride! What a lesson on humility ! 

To look like one who has lost a shilling and found sixpence-—A won- 
derfully ingenious illustration! How vividly it describes a peculiar 
and well-known state of the countenance! How accurately it seizes 
the moment at which the sour and ascetic look of disappointment 
yields, though partially, and with reluctance, to some consolatory 
thought or circumstance, which, without making amends for the mor- 
tification, limits its duration, or corrects its bitterness. 

To be a chip in porridge, or like a chip in porridge.-—This is an ob- 
lique and mischievous libel upon the national food of the Scotch—a 
truly respectable people. I shall say no more about it. Similes 
should not be made vehicles of illiberality, much less should they 
foment national prejudices. Wit is wit—porridge is porridge. 

To go about like a chicken that has got the pip.—Admirably descrip- 
tive! The simile applies to that desponding state, not unattended 
with a sort of restless and fidgetty irritability, to which we find cer- 
tain individuals liable, who, when they suffer under this affliction, go 
whining and moping about their houses, scarcely able to raise up 
their heads, full of some petty grievance,—peevish and querulous,— 
out of sorts with themselves and with the world. It is, however, in 
some cases a physical infirmity, and should be sacred from similes. 


It yields to gentle—aperients. 
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Old as the hills.—Sufficiently antique. May not the expression, a 
« green” old age be derived from this simile? 

To blush like a blue dog in a dark entry.—There is, it must be con- 
fessed, a degree of mysterious obscurity in this illustration, which re- 
quires development. The exact species of dog, to which the term 
blue” applies, cannot perhaps be accurately ascertained. I have con- 
sulted Buffon, passim, and several encyclopedias, article Dog, but can 
find nv allusion to any species of this peculiar tint. I strongly suspect, 
however, that it must be the description of dog, alluded to by Pro- 
fessor Pallas, in his account of Russia. He there speaks of “ une 
espéce particuliére de chien que les Russes appellent ‘ Sobaka.” There 
are several reasons, which I may hereafter take an opportunity of 
laying before the public, for supposing the “ blue dog” referred to, 
and the Sobaka, or more properly Sabatchka of the Russians, to be 
one and the same animal. If this point were once clearly ascertained, 
the complete development of this curious simile would be much faci- 
litated. 

Loving as inkle-weavers.—A well-known illustration. Inkle is a 
species of tape, used for binding ; and beautifully shadows forth the 
the union of two hearts bound together by the ties of friendship. 

Cool as a cucumber.—Finely descriptive of an unimpassioned state 
of being. 

Common as a halfpenny loaf for a halfpenny.—This is a good old 
simile. A modern orator would say, “ Common as the streets of the 
metropolis ;” or, “ common as the sun at noon-day,” or something in 
the same highflown and affected style. There is, however, a sim- 
plicity in the original thought—a mathematical accuracy—which 
cannot fail of being appreciated by the judicious critic. It is evi- 
dently of some antiquity ; and belongs to a period remarkable, it 
would seem, for a wider diffusion of the blessings of Providence. 
Halfpenny loaves are now obsolete. 

Clear as mud.—This is evidently ironical. 

We could introduce many other examples to illustrate our position ; 
but these will be sufficient to convince the judicious reader of the 
necessity of extreme caution in the selection of similes, and the ad- 
vantages of the familiar over the unintelligible. We recommend this 
chapter to the attentive study of Mr. Heraud and Mr. Montgomery, 
denominated by some wicked wag, the “ Brummegem Milton.” 
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Wuo has not read the Legend of Montrose? and who that has 
read it can forget the inimitable Dalgetty, and his description of the 
then state of parties in Scotland and England? “ Loyalty is your 
password, my Lord. ‘ Liberty!’ roars another chield from the other 
side of the strath. ‘The King!’ shouts one war-cry ; ‘the Parliament!’ 
another. ‘ Montrose for ever!’ cries Donald, waving his bonnet. 
‘ Argyle and Leven!’ cries a west-country Saunders, vapouring with 
his hat and feather. ‘ Fight for the Bishops!’ says a priest with his 
gown and rocket. ‘ Stand fast for the Kirk!’ cries a minister. Good 
watchwords all—excellent watchwords.” 

Now, with a very slight alteration in some of these names, this 
would be a very just picture of our own times. The same general 
— of polities! and religious discord has spread through all 
classes, and diffused itself through the whole body of society. All 
ranks of men have enlisted themselves on one side or the other, and 
clamour as loudly for liberty of conscience, orthodoxy, and the 
church, as their ancestors shouted for the covenant or episcopacy. 
Nor can this be a matter of surprise: for so long as there is any one 
predominant party in any country, all others will look upon it with 
envy and jealousy ; there must inevitably be a struggle for ascend- 
ancy ; and bodies of the most opposite and conflicting opinions will 
band themselves together to attain the common purpose, dislodging 
their rival from his hated pre-eminence. And so surely as they shall 
have attained that common end, will they divide themselves into a 
thousand different factions, each opposed to the other with animosity 
and hatred ten times more bitter than had animated them against the 
object of their attack. This is human nature. It is a principle 
which we hold in common with the brute creation. The wild dog 
and the wolf pull down their prey in packs, and fight over the 
mangled remains. Men league themselves together to plunder a 
traveller, or to pillage a province, and, the work of spoliation com- 
plete, the division of the booty ends in the death grapple of the 
bandit, or the exterminating war of nations. 

But of all hatred, religious hatred is the most bitter and envenomed. 
Of all contests, that between rival sects is the most furious and irre- 
concileable. Of all miseries that can happen to a nation, a religious 
war is the most grievous. To avert such a calamity, all good men 
would join themselves together ; they would sacrifice much to restore 
peace; they would struggle to redress all real grievances; they 
would as steadily oppose all factious and unreasonable demands. At 
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such a time the mere ascendancy of any political party ceases to'be 
of importance, and every other consideration is absorbed in that of 
the general safety. ) 

It is with this feeling we view the present question between the 
Universities, the Church, and the Dissenters. 

With the highest veneration and the warmest attachment for our 
national establishment, and with the sincerest respect for the zeal, 
the sincerity, the talent, the persevering exertions of the Dissenters, 
it cannot be concealed that both are in error. In fact, extremes 
seldom or never are found to be either theoretically or practically 
just. In the philosophy of life, as in the philosophy of science, there 
is one certain point of right, and it is equally a mistake to fall short 
of as to transgress that limit. He is the wisest and best man who 
regulates his actions so as to bring them the nearest to it. In the 
present case the one demands too much, the other concedes too little. 
And is there no means cf satisfying the legitimate claims of the one, 
without touching on the just rights of the other? We hope, we be- 
lieve, this might be accomplished. But the difficulty lies not in com- 
posing the real differences which exist between the conscientious 
Dissenters and the members of the Church, but in healing the 
wounds which have been unnecessarily inflicted on either side, not 
indeed by those who are substantially interested in the decision of the 
question, but by violent partizans and self-interested factionists. Of 
these, some oppose every concession from a mistaken fear of innova- 
tion and a bigoted attachment to antiquity. With these, every thing 
which is new is dangerous—that which is old is hallowed to their 
use—so that it is almost sacrilege to polish off the rust with which it 
is incrusted. Others, and they the most dangerous as the most spe- 
cious, are they who, to serve their own purposes and to effect their 
own aggrandizement, would willingly involve the whole country in 
anarchy and confusion. These are the loudest clamourers for liberty 
of conscience and equality of rights ; the brawlers at public meetings, 
who gull the senseless mob with words which they cannot under- 
stand—with promises they never mean to perform: who have re- 
corded their vows of cowardice under whieh to shelter their insolence 
and meanness: whose deeds of disinterested patriotism are rewarded 
from the very life-blood of a starving people: whose honesty is in- 
delibly chronicled in the annals of the Stock Exchange, or whose 
legal ingenuity will never be forgotten till fraud ceases to be a crime, 
—till breach of trust presents no bar to public honours or private 
esteem. 


** Hic niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto.” 
8 


Sincerely do we wish that the present Ministry had avoided any 
connection with men of this class. Sincerely do we wish they had 
trusted themselves to the good sense and good feeling of the country 
—that they had not excited a clamour which they now cannot still. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves that by this association they have 
shaken the confidence of the country, without securing the fidelity of 
their allies. They have created a Pretorian Guard, whose insolence 
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they are afraid to check. They affected to hold their power from the 
mob, and they are become the vassals of their tyranny. 

But it is not yet too late if they will have the firmness necessary to 
relieve themselves from this thraldom. They profess to be zealous 
supporters of the Church; and yet they fall into the measures of 
those who now no longer covertly plot, but openly avow their hatred 
and call for its destruction. Let us reason the matter calmly. 

In the first place—Is an Established Church necessary for the 
well-being of England? We say, without hesitation, yes—under all 
circumstances, yes—under present circumstances, indispensably.— 
If, indeed, men were on the point of forming a social system entirely 
new, the question might be raised how far it would be politic to em- 
body the Church with the State. But let us examine the very com- 
position of society. To begin with a family. What is the authority 
of a parent over his family ? what is the obedience and the respect 
paid to him by the members of that family? Is it the spontaneous 
tribute of each individual, or the collective homage of the whole 
body? Is it to be granted or withheld at the caprice of each indi- 
vidual, or is it to be uniformly rendered by all? Is it, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, abstract or concrete? Let us go a step farther. 
A tribe dr a nation is composed of many families, under some head, 
whether it be a king, a dictator, a consul, or by what other name he 
may be called. Is that authority conferred on him by the individuals 
— the tribe, or is it derived from the general assent? The 
public acts of that chief, are they the acts of the individuals or of the 
mass? Again, let us take a representative government—the House 
of Commons, for example. Members are sent to this assembly not to 
do the bidding or convey the sentiments of individual constituents, 
but to consult on the interests of the whole body of society—to make 
laws which are to be binding on all—to enter into engagements or 
treaties which the whole nation is bound to fulfil. Individuals are 
mere cyphers—they are as units to the million. And yet this prin- 
ciple, which pervades the whole system of society, is to be lost sight 
of when we are brought into relation with our God, as if He were 
the God of an individual, and not of the whole body. 

Again, it will be conceded on all hands that some order, some 
regular system, is necessary for the well-being of all public bodies. 
To begin with the first link of the social chain, there must be a 
common and uniform medium for the communication of ideas—there 
must be one system of laws. Men, as if by instinct, adopt a unifor- 
mity of habits and of manners—they assume a peculiar and distine- 
tive external character—they find by experience that this harmony 
is not only useful but necessary in the most minute trifles of daily 
life ; and yet it is to be said, that this intuitive wisdom is applicable 
only to our earthly transactions, and loses all its power the moment 
we apply ourselves to our religious duties. 

If, indeed, there were many gods, as many gods as men, and each 
god (like the genius of the great philosophy) exercised his authority, 
and extended his providence over individuals and over individuals 
only, each man might be excused from worshipping any but his own 
tutelary divinity, but till we become platonists and cease to be not 
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merely Christians but deists, this position can never be tenable. So 
long as our very political existence as a nation depends upon the will 
of a God, so long do we owe to that God the same collective homage 
which we pay to him in silence, and in our own chambers for his in- 
dividual mercies and protection. And how can this duty be dis- 
charged except by some regulated and certain form of worship—aud 
what is this but a national church? Thus far unassisted reason would 
guide man. But man is not left to reason only, he has other guides 
to direct him, which we, for one, will never reject. We will not re- 
ject the experience of past ages—we will not throw on one side the 
revealed word of God. We do not believe the history of man to be 
a series of fictions, or the Bible a tissue of philosophical fables. We 
do not believe that all other generations were fools, and that we alone 
are wise ; or that a nation can long exist as a nation whose govern- 
ment is directed solely according to human theories, unsupported and 
unsanctified by a national religion. Till we have come to this convic- 
tion we will never cease to uphold a national church. 

Are we singular in these opinions, or is the argument we have 
adduced only a sophism raised by the parties opposed to the church 
with a secret hope of overthrowing that establishment, and exalting 
themselves on its ruin ? 

But suppose for the moment that the church were overthrown, 
what denomination of Christians would be able to assume its place ? 
Which is the sect so distinguished by its superior piety, humility, and 
learning that all others, by common consent, would yield to its claim ? 
Would not this be sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind? Would 
not this very event give rise to animosities ten times more violent, 
heart-burnings more bitter, jealousies and strifes more furious and un- 
christian than have ever been directed against the church? Look to 
the feuds which at this moment exist among the different dissenting 
congregations, and let that answer the question. 

Let us try the claim of the church of England by another test—by 
numbers ; and what society of Dissenters can compare with it? We 
do not rely much on an arithmetical argument, but it is one mainly 
in fashion at the present day. 

As we said before, this is not merely a party question, it is one of 
general importance of universal application, and on which men ought 
to speak plainly without any reference to politics. We have always 
upheld the cause of legitimate liberty, but we will not side with the 
advocates of licentious disorder. We lent our best aid to the cause 
of Reform, but will as steadily oppose the march of revolution. 

We have been led into this train of thinking by the recent de- 
bates in the House of Commons, as well on the general question of 
church government as also on the petitions of the Dissenters to be 
admitted to the universities, and on the claim of the London Uni- 
versity to the privilege of granting degrees. Of course the men of 
Oxford and Cambridge have armed themselves in support of what 
they consider their privileges. The principal champions of the re- 


spective universities are Mr. Sewell, and Mr. Wordsworth, both men 


of distinction ; possessing bold and vigorous minds, classical imagina- 
tions, and acute forcible reasoners. As might be expected a good 
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deal of feeling is visible in many parts of their contests, and in the 
warmth of their disputations they are occasionally betrayed into 
sarcastic observations which would have been better omitted—they 
detract from the dignity and do not add to the strength of the posi- 
tien which they have chosen. Mr. Sewell’s labours embrace both 
questions ; Mr. Wordsworth’'s pamphlet confines itself to the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the universities. We wish that Mr. Sewell had 
done the same. We wish too, that Oxford and Cambridge had ab- 
stained from offering any opposition tothe prayer of the London Uni- 
versity. In the first place the yielding this point would in all pro- 
bability have silenced the claim they have since made for their ad- 
mission to the universities. Concession might have produced con- 
ciliation. In the next place we consider their opposition to the 
prayer of the University of London, not merely injudicious but 
unjust. 

It is injudicious for two reasons: because they assume to them- 
selves a right which they do not possess ; and secondly, because it 
draws on them suspicions which we do not believe they deserve. 

Their opposition is founded on the ground that no religion is 
taught at the University of London. 

Now we are ready to admit that with many this is a great objection 
to the system of education pursued there: but how do the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge acquire the right of raising the objection. 
They are perfectly distinct ; they have no young men drafted off 
from London, to exhibitions or scholarships in their respective col- 
leges. If it were so the case might be very different; but they them-: 
selves carefully avoid and studiously disclaim any communion with 
the offending body. But it is said they will grant degrees, similar in 
name to those conferred at Oxford and Cambridge. Is there any 
reason why they should not, even without a charter? What is a 
degree ?>—A certificate that the graduate has passed a certain exa- 
mination in particular branches of learning under competent masters. 
Is there any thing to forbid the heads of the seminaries of Homerton 
or Hoxton, or of any private school in the kingdom, from conferring 
any certificate they may think fit on their pupils? Or is there 
any magic in the two letters B.A. or M.A.? After all they are 
only symbols of titles and of honour ; and these, like money, derive 
all their value from the mint in which they are coined. But let us 
analyze the objection a little closer. A young man has studied me- 
dicine under able masters at the London University, and is considered 
by them competent to commence his practice. What say the uni- 
versities >— Do not give this young man his certificate of merit. Why? 
Is he not a good surgeon ?—Qh yes ; but we do not know whether 
he goes to church or chapel. They might as well say, give no prize 
for poetry or painting, because the candidate is ignorant of Chaldaic 
or Sanscrit. 

Again: this degree, about which so much is said, is only a vabat 
quantum privilege. It is but an initiatory step to be consummated 
by the intervention of some other body. The degree does not neces- 
sarily admit the graduate to holy orders ; nor does it ensure his call 
to the bar—much less his practice as a physician. It is, as we said 
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before, merely a letter of recommendation ; and till we are convinced 
that Oxford and Cambridge are the: only institutions whose intro- 
duction is to be attended to, we shall be of opinion that the same 
liberty ought to be generally extended. The world will soon attach 
its proper value to each distinction ; and nothing is more easy than 
for each graduate to append to his title to the name of the university 
or college of which it was granted. 

But are the universities jealous of the uninitiated? Are they afraid 
to enter into a comparison with the learning and talent of the Dis- 
senters? Would they exclude others from advantages they enjoy ? 
This has been hinted ; but, as a member of the university, we indig- 
nantly repel the insinuation. We believe that the universities would 
accept with delight any challenge to so honourable a contest. We 
believe that no mean jealousy has actuated them in the course they 
have pursued, either towards the London University, or in their op- 
position to the admission of dissenters to their institutions. But let 
Mr. Sewell speak for his class :— 


* Nothing would more rejoice the heart of any one interested in the 
welfare of this country, but most of all in its religion, than to find the 
dissenting body united in a rivalry of learning with the Church of England. 
And let the rivalry be open and decided. The colours different—the 
course the same. It is a manly and a noble emulation, in which we should 
contend as friends, and rejoice in each other's victories. We want no mo- 
uopoly of learning—God forbid! God forbid that we should not rejoice at 
the names, which dissenters can produce stamped with the honours of 


knowledge !” 


We could have written much on the subject of the admission to the 
universities, but prefer quoting the following passages. We perfectly 
agree with the sentiments expressed there—the spirit they breathe 
is equally worthy of the philosopher and Christian :— 


** And if improvement is still to be made, it must be made not by an 
abandonment of the formal part of our system, but by an encouragement 
and extension of its spirit. We must cherish, not destroy. But (it 
is the point to which I have been leading) the admission into our body of 
dissenters from the established church must prove its immediate destruction. 
It must be so for this reason: ‘The University of Oxford is happily not an 
enlightened body. It sprung and received its support from a strong and 
earnest spirit of devotion. All its early statutes and foundations were most 
deeply imbued with religion. Its motto is, ‘The Lord our light.’ And, 
thank God, this has not yet been changed for the present generation.” 

“ We are, thank God, a religious body—and by his blessing will con- 
tinue the same. For in addition to such habits of thought as many may 
deem to be prejudice, we have certain other principles and reasons for de- 
siring to constitute religion a most vital and prominent part in our system 
of moral education. You have lamented the unenlightened state of our 
minds in this enlightencd age. And one light has fallen, not from Heaven, 
upon the eyes of the present generation, which to us is total darkness. We 
do not think it possible, we could not even attempt to make men good 
without endeavouring to make them Christians. We cannot understand a 
scheme of moral control, or moral perfection, in which religion, fixed, 
definite, positive religion, is left out.” 


~ Such would be also our answer to any one who purpose to abo'ish 
the religious character of an university education. But it is proposed 
M.M.—102. 4P 
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still to preserve religion, and yet admit students of all persuasions— 
we fear it is practically, is morally impossible. 

We commenced this article with professing our attachment to the 
established church; we shall er with a quotation from Mr. 
Wordsworth’s pamphlet, which contains truths we feel to be irresis- 
tible. This shall be our apology, should we be accused of illiberality 
of sentiment. If the universities are thrown open, we peril the ex- 
istence of our national church ; and if the church should fall, we have 
nothing left but national irreligion—we dare not risk the experi- 
ment—nor can the Dissenters themselves, if we trust their own decla- 
ration, expect more than we would concede them. They have wealth, 
let them establish their own colleges. They haye talent, let them be 
the foremost in the honourable contests of literary, scientific, and reli- 
gious exercises. They are valuable members of the state, let them 
show their love to their couutry, to their own body, not by stirring 
up dissension, but by promoting peace— 


** On the consequent and inevitable modification of the present academic 
system of religious instruction but few observations are requisite. The 
case is analogous to that of religious worship, and the simple objection to 
these theories, when translated into practice, is—that they are impossible. 
We are told that religious instruction may be given without reference to 
controversy, or, in plainer terms, without a recognition of any one charac- 
teristic and essential feature of Christianity. And this is called religious 
instruction! But we have not been told what honest man would give, or 
what pious man would receive such religious instruction as this. Still, if 
the thing were possible, this, truly, is the relief which with such ostenta- 
tious condescension we vouchsafe the dissenters !—to starve their children 
on the beggarly elements of a negative and deistical Christianity! My 
Lord, if dissenters are to be recognised as dissenters, if they are to have a 
voice in the government of the university, and a share in the collegiate 
endowments—and this our concession involves—they must also and ought 
to be educated as Dissenters. They would indeed have achieved a splendid 
conquest, if their triumph should consist in this—that their right of con- 
science should be violated! No, my Lord, their children must now be 
educated, and educated in dissent: and not merely so educated, but edu- 
cated also by Dissenters. 

** And thus we are brought to suppose, as in active and practical exist- 
ence, what we just now deprecated as too appalling to be possible. A few 
moments ago, we should as soon have expected a Dissenter “to ask for a 
rectory, as to obtain or seek a fellowship.” Here, however, he now pre- 
sents himself to us, uninvited and unexpected, and not merely invested 
with the preliminary attributes of a fellowship, but exercising the functions 
of an instructor, which by our very constitution suppose him to be enjoying 
a fellowship, though not implied in its enjoyment. 

Encouraged by this favourable result of an inauspicious prophecy, and 
having sought and obtained what seemed incredible, he will now proceed 
boldly on his career, and when arriving at the brink of his statutable super- 
annuation, he will seek to qualify himself, by receiving ordination from 
some peculiar and appropriate authority, to demand a continuation of this 
his collegiate privilege ; and when the lapse of years, and the opportunities 
of his position, shall have made it more expedient, he will then be prepared 
to denounce the inconsistent and intolerable iniquity, by which he is ex- 
cluded from the ecclesiastical patronage of a college, in which he has been 
engrafted and incorporated as a member ?” 


<i. 
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(TRANSLATED FROM THE M.S. OF AN UNIONIST.) 





On Thursday morning we received the following note from the 
Chillwell Unionists, requesting us to attend two days earlier than we 
had appointed. It was directed, “too The larned Gentlemen dili- 
getes, at the Line Inn, wot opened our Unien,’—and read as follows : 


“ Deer Diligetes, 

“ We are geting on beter then bargin, we have teckin in the 
‘ Thief’ and the ‘ Times’, an are geting great inlitenment on Polly- 
ticks. Jos. Bole can now spokefy, and grows larned, we want you 
to cum an put us in a way, then we shall du, we are trew to the cose 
as lines, an we are bent on FREDUM, for our childers’s seks, we do 
our eckersise every hopurtewnitety, I Remen 

Yours in Unien, 
JoHn Sritityeums, Chareman.” 


We were soon assembled at the Lion Inn tap-room, busily 
preparing ourselves for the evening’s task, by drinking, eating, 
smoking, and chalking up a long shot, which we knew would be paid 
out of the Union fund ; and, as Dick said, would only be depriving 
the yokels ofa musket less. After having had thirty papers of tobacco, 
and eighteen quarts of ale, amongst six of us, we began to grow 
loquacious. 

“I say, Dick,” said the old shoemaker, addressing the player, 
“ I’ve felt dev’lish savage ever sin that nite as we opened Chillwell 
Union, at you saying you would spout me for half a gallon of ale ; 
now, I’ve been studying lately, an as there’s only six of us here, I'll 
just hev you for a dry shilling.” 

“ Agreed upon, Neddy,” answered the player, ‘‘ providing we 
shall both spout on a new subject, and it shall be left to these four to 
decide which of us is the best spouter for good ideas, strong language, 
sound sense, sublime conceptions, magnitudinal arrangements, and 
general political knowledge.” 

« Agreed on,” said Ned, “ an we'll toss up to see whose to begin 
rst.” 

The lot fell on old Ned, and another minute found him upon the 
table, ready to enter the list with the far-famed eloquent Dick, the 
broken-down player. 

“Gentlemen,” began Ned, rubbing his elbow previously, “ Gen- 
tlemen,” rubbing and grinning, “you will excuse me a moment 
while I pull my coat off, I’ve gotten either a flea or a bug biting me - 
most dev'lishly, an it may confuse my idees.” 

This inconvenience was removed, and he again commenced in 
good earnest thus :— 

“Gentlemen, I have long sat as a spectator in the play-house of 
Polites, and have seen hypocritical march forth in the mask of sin- 
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cereness, have seen Tyrannical personify Patrioticism, and Avaricious 
mimick Generosityness, until the gorgeous drapered deceitfulness, 
the cover mantling and folded rustlingness, whose veil shawdowed 
their vile-breasted bosoms, fell headlong sweepingly aside, and expo- 
sited hem in their true varigated hues of coloring, (Gentlemen, isn’t 
that language beautiful?) But, thanks to the watching guardian, 
Genius of Freedom’s Liberty, the rapscallion, villanous, beggarly, 
lousy, dirty vagabond, blackguard, blockheaded, a—a—a blasted 
(order, order!) players are kicked off the boards by the ‘ mutter- 
ing thunder of public opinion.’ ” 

“ That’s mine, Ned ; I shall not stand it, you stole that from one 
of my old speeches.” (Order, order!) “ Order be d——,” said Dick, 
“I'm not going to be ordered out of my shilling: it’s one o’the 
best bits I have.” 

* Well then,” said Ned, “ that sha’nt be reckoned.—Another lot is 
now playing, acting, and doing their parts: we will not critically 
them till we have seen how they perform, and, if they win our 
meritous shouts, acme of applause, it shall not be wanting when it’s 
wanted. I am convinced that the affairs of Columbia, America, 
Gallia, Flanders, France, Canada, Netherlands, Caledonia, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Hibernian Wales, and many more geogra- 
phical places beside the world, is in the fists of the present Legslaters. 
An I believe as if the Legslaters would unite with our unions, and 
let a few of us Delegates sit in Parliament, as wot England—glorious 
old England—the land of antiquities and battle-brands—would sit 
conspicuous predominant on her own hams, an look contemptously 
majestical around upon the idolizing, wondering world, beautiful as 
her own navals, gorgeous as her own armis, strong as her own gar- 
risons, pretty as her own self.—Gentlemen, what, in the name of the 
devil, need she care for ?—invenerably, magnificently, the isthmus of 
Liberated Freedom !—” 

«“ There, Dick,” said he, jumping from the table, and clapping his 
hands, “ there’s eloquence ; beat it if you can. I only wish Demos- 
thesneise and Cicerto had been here to hear me; but theire in 
London.” : 

“I mean to say,” answered Dick, “ as you don’t know grammar in 
the first place ; and in the second, that there was no aim in your 
speech ; but if I don’t beat you hollow, and make such a speech as 
Brougham would give twenty pounds for, my name’s not Dick the 
Orator.” And on the table he mounted once more in the position of 
Canning, and thus commenced :— 

* Englishmen and Unionists! There was a time when our fore- 
fathers were happy, and merry England was the blazing star that 
illuminated the wondering world.—That glorious light is now dim as 
the wind-lifted torch, that has been hurled and slaked in the blue- 
rolling, snow-crested, and darkening ocean. (Ned, there’s ideas !) 
Have not our best interests been sacrificed on the chamelion-changing 
dribbles of villanous experiments? Has not poverty broken asunder 
all those endearing ties that knit heart to heart, and mind to mind ? 
Ifave not those whom we loved been compelled to eniigrate, to wan- 
der abroad into the wide wilderness of a desolate world, to find at the 
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best an unéndeared shelter? Have not (raising his voice, and 
spreading out his hands), hundreds:shed the parting tear upon the 
bosoms of their kindred, left their native homes, the hawthorn-sur- 
rounded cottage, the green valleys where they played in childhood, 
the woodbine-mantled lanes, the flowery woods, and turned with 
tearful eyes to take a last, long, lonely, lingering, loving look of the 
time-greyed, ivy-garlanded, moss-covered, grey-browed, sky-gezing 
village spire, as it lifted on high its lonely head to gaze upon the 
blue-browed horizon ; and have they not been wave-borne over the 
big-bounding billows of the blustering-browed ocean? (Is that 
nought, Ned ?)” 

Dick grew warm in his eloquence, and proceeded in this strain so 
long, that, however it might enlighten the minds of the Leicester 
Unionists, it by no means suits the limits of the Monthly Magazine ; 
so, that we may proceed with the narrative, it need only be remarked, 
that when Dick sprang from the table, and appealed to us if he had 
not won the shilling, to prevent any disturbance, we proposed that 
both the shillings should be spent in halfpenny cigars, so that we 
might cut a swell in going and coming from the Union. And they 
were unanimously declared the two greatest orators of the age, and 
shook each other's hand in dignity. 

We again set out for the village of Chillwell, each smoking half- 
penny cigars, and moving like zigzag lightening, for we had now 
become gloriously drunk. 

“T say,” said Ned, “ don't you think the Unions ought to allow us 
a conveyance suitable to the rank of Delegates, and not let us walk 
like common slovens ?” 

*T’ll tell you what,” said Dick, if you’ve no objections, we'll hire 
Joe Broomet’s light cart—you know the Unions pays for all. 

« Isn’t yon his house ?” said the old blacksmith, whose optics had 
gathered the power of seeing more than what really was visible. 

“No,” said Dick, “ it’s a haystack.” 

“ Haystack!” echoed the Blacksmith, “ why I can see the smoke 
from the chimney.” 

* Hold your tongue, you fool!’ you can see the smoke from your 
own cigar,” said Dick. 

“I've just gotten a new idee,” said the young Stockinger, “ it’s 
original ; and ’ell come in just right in my speech.” 

«* What is it?” asked one. ‘‘ Come, let’s hear.” 

“It’s an image,” said he, “about smoke; and the flag of liberty 
shall smoke as it dries in the sunshine, like a wet towel before a 
rousing fire.”—-— “ Beautiful! but here’s Joe Broomet’s house— 
Dick, do you bargain for his light cart ?” 

“Twill ;” said Dick, and rap tap he went at the old door. 

Bow, wow, wow, was the answer from the deep throat of a mastiff, 
until it was hushed by a voice, saying, lay down, devil, will you; 
and old Joe opened the door: when out bounced the dog, and seized 
the Blacksmith by his ventilated corderoys, in spite of Joe Broomet’s 
kicking, and pulling and swearing. 

“ Thou’s done somet at that dog sum time or other,” said Joe, “ else 
he wouldn't hey flown at thee.” 


’ 
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“I only once gev him a bit of a kick,” said the Blacksmith, “ for 
running away wi’ one o’ my bones.” 

“ Well,” said Dick, “we've come to hire your light cart, to go to 
Chill well in.” 

“ But I an’t got a horse at home,” said Joe ; “and beside if I had, 
whose to pay me for my cart ?” 

“QO, the Union,” said Dick ; “the Leicester Political Union—we 
are delegates appointed by them. ‘The Union pays for all.” 

“Then, I wish the Union would pay for that sheep as I sold 
Butcher Tong, for he swears as wot sin’ they opened a Union in 
Chillwell, all his meat’s gone on trust; and says, wot there’s nought 
going forerd but drunkenness and idleness sin’ they opened it ; an’ 
that he can’t get any money from folks wot allos paid afore that d 
Union began.” 

“QO, it’s sure to be so for a time,” said Dick; “but after awhile 
you'll begin to feel the benefit of these things; for the Union will 
abolish all duties, then they’ll have plenty of money to pay all the 
debts they may chance to contract during their formation.” 

“ Hey, well if they do that, it e’ll not matter. But about this cart ; 
I’ve got two jackasses, if you’ve a mind to teck them, why you may 
heve ’em there and back for five shillings, if you'll pay me fost.” 

*«“When we return,” said Dick, “ we shall then have received the 
musket-money, and you shall be payed.” 

To this Joe agreed ; and, in a few minutes, five of us were seated 
in the cart (which had that day been loaded with coals) with Dick at 
the front as driver, all blowing our cigars, and going as fast as whip- 
ping and shouting could urge us, until we came to a sudden turn in 
Basford Lane, when one of the wheels fell off as we were just on the 
brink of a filthy dyke, and in we all went—cart, donkeys, driver, and 
delegates, flapping about like flounders, among stagnant water, 
weeds, and mud. “ Ewkaw, ewkaw,” cried the donkeys.—* I’m 
almost choked with mud,” blethered the Blacksmith.—* O, what a 
go!” cried Dick.— I wish we'd walked,” said Ned, as he crawled 
up the bank, shining like a black snail with sludge-——‘“ We can’t go 
this figure,” said the young Stockinger, rubbing his face with grass. 

I had been busy in getting up the donkeys, who no sooner found 
themselves at liberty than away they ran back of their own accord 
faster than they came, with Dick after them ; when, just as he was 
within reach of the nearest, up went its heels, and down Dick came 
on his seat of honour, prostrated by his long-eared conqueror, who 
gallopped away, eckawing its own sweet notes of victory. We all 
congregated round our fallen orator, and enquired if he was hurt: 
** No,” was the answer, “ let’s have another cigar ;” and down we sat 
in our dirt to console ourselves, forming a circle round donkey-felled 
Dick ; and, as soon as a light was obtained from the tinder-box, we 
began to smoke away, as if nothing had happened, like true-born 
gentlemen delegates. 

We had not sat long before we perceived Joe Broomet, coming full 
run with a horse-whip in his hand, preceded by his big barking dog. 
The old Blacksmith had had one pressure from his teeth, and, not 
wishing for another, up he jumped, and bounded off at full run ; 
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and, as old Joe’s “ you d—— rascals! I'll cart you,” rung u our 
ears, as he seebennal us with his arm uplifted, and fist clenched, 
we deemed it advisable todecamp, and away we all run as fast as our 
legs would carry us, with Joe and his fat dog in full chase. The old 
Stockinger’s shoe came off, but on he ran with only one on, with his 
head turned back, marking the loss or gain of ground by our ene- 
mies, instead of looking before, when he came in contact with a 
nettle-bank, which caused him to measure his length in the lane, and 
in a few seconds, the dog’s teeth were set in his coat laps. Dick 
perceived what had occurred, and immediately turned round to the 
rescue, for he was not altogether devoid of courage ; and, seizing a 
hedge-stake, commenced laying on the dog with such force, as soon 
caused him to unloose his hold; which was scarcely accomplished 
before the horsewhip was heard rattling about old Ned’s back. The 
Blacksmith returned when he perceived his old enemy, the dog, 
fairly beaten off the ground, and joined in the attack upon poor Joe 
Broomet, who still kept plying the whip upon those nearest, and 
exclaiming :— 

* You dilegate villains to upset my cart and break it—you lazy 
Union blackguards! to cut my asses’ harness, and send ’em home, 
and leave my cart in a dike.—I should like to cut you all into minch- 
meat—you good-for-nothing Unionists !” 

I know not to what lengths the old farmer would have gone, had 
not Dick succeeded in taking away his whip, for all had tasted more 
or less of the thick thong, and leaving him to to encounter the Black- 
smith in a fair single-handed fight, which lasted for several minutes ; 
for the man of iron prided himself on his skill in the pugilistic de- 
partment, and succeeded in flooring his opponent, while Dick kept 
the dog at bay, or rather kept up a continual war with his hedge. 
stake, until the poor brute, like his master, lay down fairly conquered. 

This was the signal for retiring ; and away we went, leaving the 
old farmer to shift for himself the best way he could. As we walked 
on, the Blacksmith complained of a soreness about his ribs, and 
swore, “that old Joe had struck rather lungus.” We reached the 
village about dusk, covered with mud, and smelling strongly of 
stagnant ditch-water; indeed, some of our faces seemed to have 
caught the hues of the gathering darkness; and, to use Ned’s own 
words, “‘ We looked as dirty as half-a-dozen black devils.” But 
what could be done, we had no alternative, but to proceed to the 
Sheep’s Head, and make them acquainted with our accident; or at 
least as much of it as we deemed proper. 

“ I think,” said the old Blacksmith, “ if they seem to teck notice, 
and smell us, I’d better get up and spokefy afore we begin, so as to 
— ‘em somehow aware as wot it occurred all for the good of the 

nion.”’ 

“ You had better,” said Dick, “as they may think something.” 
And into the public-house we went, and found John Sillygums 
seated in the chair, while Jos Bole was pointing out some strange 
occurrence in the “ Times.” 

“« What a smell,” said one; “ how doty they look” said another. 
“ The’ve had a struggle for th’ cause,” said a third, and every one 
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in a low whisper hazarded some opinion. I could perceive that the 
board on which ale-scores were chalked was covered, and that be- 
hind the door was many a shining row of long strokes for quarts, and 
small crosses for “ papers o backer.” 

On the top of the door, as an introduction to the shots, was written 
*“ HEWNEN MEN, Jos Bote,” and a long line of white teeth 
which told twenty-three quarts with small crosses to the tune of 
fifty-four papers of tobacco, announced how the Union had im- 
proved Jos Bole. John Sillygums was not far behind—but as he 
told his wife great changes couldn’t be worked without expense. 
But while I stood reconnoitering the blacksmith had arisen at one 
end of the room, and the chairman had struck the table three times 
with a broken salt-box which was called the chairman’s hammer, and 
as all was attention the man of iron thus commenced :— 

* Mr. chairman, and brother unionists, you will perceive by our 
appearance to night as how somet happened not over pleasant, and 
as I darsay you feel concarned in our interest, why I thought it as 
well to meck an explanation so you mun no as how wot we had a 
murgency of business on hand wot drived us late, so we thought we 
would hire a vayhickel to come over and attend to you, but the hos 
took fright, run away, and upset the chaise in a dike which causes us 
not to smell over an above sweet, but still were hearts is good, if 
were cloase is duty, and if we have happened to happen a small 
misforten its in a good liberty cause, and I no yo'll all sympetise we 
us; after we've had a bit o rest we shall commence we business.” 

Every yokel’s fist thunedred the regular expected quantity of ap- 
plause, which bespoke them satisfied with the explanation. We 
now set down to drink and smoke before we commenced business ; 
according to the articles of the Union which particularly specified 
that “ every delegate or commite-man, when occupied on the Union 
business, shall have per man allowed unto him three quarts of ale, 
six papers of tobacco, with bread, cheese, and unions, or, if need be, 
one pound of beef-steaks to be paid for out of the General Political 
Union-funds.” We had scarcely lighted our pipes before Jos Bole 
arose, who, to use John Sillygum’s words could spokefy, and had 
grown larned, he spake as follows :— 

“Gentlemen dilegates—while yo get sum refreshment after your 
fatygew, I shall, as seceretery enter into a account of our doings sin 
yo wore ear, (hem, hem) we have tecken in the “ Thief” and the 
« Times,” and to night have been talking about the “ True Sun ;” 
we hev met every night, and hav often staid as late at night as day- 
light i’the morning ; we hav met to do our exercise every oppor- 
tunity, and can form solid squares an march in bathillyons ; we hav 
talked together an gotten to know wot one or another thinks on 
things as they are. An we hav had two arguing meetings on the 
following twopicks which, as secertery, I hav entered on my 
minits—‘ first, whither the repeal of the Hewnon would meck O Con- 
nel king or emperor of Ireland, an wither trying to put down Politi- 
cal Unions wouldn’t brake th’ peace o’ the A lied powers,’ so you see 
we hevent been asleep ; I’ve speechified ninteen times sin you was 


ear, and hope as wot I've sed I'll be like ground sawed upon good 
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seed to be seen after many days. Our chairman has spoken often, 
whe hevn't done so much wok, but as I say, after a time things will 
go on smoother, an we mun meck sick things up. For I believe 
we're in a good cause; we hav bont six stacks wot belonged to 
tyrants, and shail bon a barn fost opportunity, which will let em see 
wot we are good staunch men wot has joined the Union.” 

Jos Bole now took along pull at a full quart, then set down amid 
the plaudits of his rustic brethren ; when the young Stockinger laid 
down his pipe, and next arose :— 

«“ Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen Union-men! I feel very happy to 
hear of your flourishing state, and am glad that you hev teckin in 
newspapers wot will make you enlitened, and especially that you 
grow propicents in your ecksersise ; for, depend upon it, the day is 
comed when you will hev to fite like ‘broths o’ boys,’ for your 
wives, your childer, your daughters, and your homes. I am ten 
times happy that you hev had arguing meetings on such vary im- 
portant topics as O’Connel and the Allied Powers ; and am very well 
pleased we Jos Bole’s wonderful eloquence ; for, by gom, he grows 
larned, and is now a gem in the Union crown. You hev dun well 
in bonning the stacks wot belonged to tyrants ; and I should not care 
if all the corn in the country was bont, then there would be somets 
dun, for it would open the Ports. Gentlemen, the ‘ flag of liberty 
will smoke as it dries in the sunshine, like a wet towel before a roar- 
ing fire!’’ ’ ; 

Bravo, bravo! shouted the rustics, as the young Stockinger lifted 
up a full pint, and emptied it a draught, then sat down and resumed 
his pipe. The old Blacksmith next arose, and spoke as follows :— 

“ Feller Countrymen! We are at this time engaged in talking over 
the corn laws in every part of England, and are determined to hev 
none. Now, if we come to teck a survey of them from fost to last, 
we shall see as how they are a piece of humbuggery trom beginning 
to end; fost, the land is taxed on which the corn is sawed ; then, 
the tithe is laid on that, then comes the duty, then the double 
duty on foreign corn, so that you see we have it on every end and 
side ; we've no chance of been rid of it. Now, if they was to throw 
open all the Ports, an’ let’s have a free trade in corn, look what a dif- 
ference it would meck, we should hev foreign competition, and every 
country in the world would bring us corn ; an’ what a deal cheaper 
it would make bread ; and then our farmers could grow more tatoes 
and import ‘em to Ireland, an’ every thing would go on comfortable. 
But you'll see it will come to this in th’ end, when us Unionests hes 
bont all th’ castles, sunk all th’ ships, and go to th’ Parliment oursens ; 
but not till. So let’s persevere in th’ cause, and by——.” Here the 
orator was stooping down, for he stood upon the table, and no 
doubt intended striking his hand upon it, to give effect, when, lo! 
a nameless part of his person went clash through the window to which 
his back was turned, and carried away several panes, together with 
the lead work. 

«DPD your Union,” roared the landlord ; “ what with getting in 
my debt, and breaking one thing an’ another, I shall be ruined we 
you. I wish I’d never seen your delegates.” 
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_“ Order, order!” shouted a dozen voices, for Dick was now on 
his legs: “Order, order ! it ’ell be all right when we've got shot o’ 
th’ tyrants.” 


“Gentlemen !” said Dick—all was still as death—‘ The gathering — 


brow of darkening battle is firmly knit, and the marshalled phalanx 
of earth-shaking liberty, comes on like the thundering tramp of con- 
gregated millions. Already are the yelling blood-hounds of freedom- 
crushing-tyranny seared; but still they ride along our ranks, 
shaking their blood-bathed blades, while the dull, dead drum of de- 
solation rolls fearfully ; but if they conquer, they shall unfurl their 
night-darkening battle-banners over blazing towns and smoking vil- 
lages. Gentlemen, the voice of distress has too long howled upon 
the vengeance-shrieking air, or glided moaningly along the woods 
until it has pierced the blue-based ocean, and pealed echoingly 
through our hearts. Englishmen, arouse ye! grasp the unerring 
lightening of revenge, and hurl its red-winged deathliness through 
the blood-joined ranks of hell-marched tyranny, determinedly ! 
The blazing sun of freedom has arisen in the golden glow of Liberty's 
horizon, and pours his glorious light through gloom and glimmer 
glade and glen, to illuminated victory.” There was a pause, with 
wide open mouths at the termination of Dick’s speech. Then rose 
the universal shout ; while the player lighted his pipe, holding it 
with the same air as he would the torch that he one day expected to 
bear to fire the union-pile of Liberty. 

It was now past midnight; when all of a sudden open flew the 
door, and in rushed a host of women, who had joined in union “ to 
either break up the Union,” as they said, “ or break our necks.” 

“ Are you coming home?” cried a tall angry-looking woman ; 
“ Are you coming home, Jos. Bole ?—An’t you ashamed o’ yoursen, 
sotting and drinking here every night, and spending your money in- 
stead of bringing it home to your family? Four shillings is every 
farden we've had on you for this last fortnight ; and yon lad hasent 
got a bit o’ foot to his shoe.—Curse your Unions! I say.” 

* A’nt you set here long enought,” screamed another sweet rib, 
hurling the contents of a quart pot in her husband’s face, “‘ when you 
know we havent had a bit o’ meat i’ the house only wot we got 0’ 
butcher Tong wehout paying for, this last fortnight ?—and the baker 
would’nt let me hev a loaf to night, cos we hedn’t paid for th’ last.— 
Curse your Unions! I say.” 

“O, you thief!” exclaimed a third dear spouse, seizing her hus- 
band by the hair of his head ; “so you’ve set up nineteen shillings 
for a ale score hev you, and I hevent a bit o’ gown to my. back—you 
down-looking villain! When I married you I'd nine bright goden 
guines in my pocket, and you was over th’ head an’ ears i’ debt—you 
lazy rascal you !” 

“QO, you robber of righteousness!” shrieked a fourth, breaking 
her husband’s pipe, heaving the tobacco on the fire, and banging the 
pewter pot at his head. “ You villanous dog! do you mean to bring 
us all to beggary through your curst Union, and your d 
delegates >—Curse your delegates !” hurling a candlestick at Dick’s 
head, who jumped up and ran out at the open door. 
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“QO, you robbing delegate!” shouted another, at the top of her 
voice, seizing the poor Blacksmith by his tender corderoys ; “d 
you—I’ll musket-money you, if you come musket-moneying here 
any more.” 

This was the signal for we Gentlemen Delegates to be missing ; 
for we were now pitched upon, and beaten with every thing that 
came to hand ; and the rout was complete when we got outside, for 
then we encountered an enraged multitude in waiting, who pelted us 
without regard to our rank, as we run from the village of Chillwell 
like scalded cats. 

It was not till we had distanced the village of Chillwell by a good 
mile, that we could assemble together, and then we walked home, 
pensively and crest-fallen, swearing that we would never “ flare up” 
again, nor “ join the Union !” T. M. 





THE SUBALTERN’S SOLILOQUY. 


To be or not to be—a capra:n, is the question : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slights and sneering of the well-fed staff, 

Or, by promotion, end them.— 

And then to hear the scoffs of rank no more, 

But, once for all, by that important step 

To say we end the thousand daily slights 

A Subaltern is heir to! 

*Tis a consummation devoutly to be wish’d! 

But where to find the cash to purchase it, 

When funds are low, and friends look shy and cold? 

Aye, there’s the rub! for he must raise the wind 

Ere he can taste the dear-bought sweets of rank. 
Tis this reflection makes 

The Subaltern to toil ten tedious years ; 

For who would bear th’ impatient thirst of rank, 

The pride of conscious merit, and, “bove all, 

The tedious formality of guards, 

When he himself might his promotion get 

By “ posting” in the agent’s hands the “ cool?” 

Who would toil and fag, in camp or garrison, 

Year after year, until some lucky shot 

Dispatches him to that well-peopled realm, 

From whose wide bourne no Subaltern returns ? 
Thus poverty makes drudges of us all ; 

And thus the healthy face of many a Sub 

Is sicklied o’er by frequent lack of coin! 

And enterprises of great fire and spirit, 

On this account can never gain the step 

Or reach that envied rank ! 
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DICK TURPIN, 
WITH A FEW WORDS ON HIGHWAYMEN.* 





ScuH1LuER’s “ Robbers” is said to have set the youth of Germany 
in flame—to have driven many of the bold aspiring spirits of the day 
—wearied of the flatness and insipidity of an existence devoid of ex- 
citement and adventure—into the thick forests of Bohemia, and Sal- 
vator-like caverns deep hidden in the rocky banks of the Danube, 
where they revelled throughout the day, quaffing, like their prototypes, 
healths to the god of Thieves; and when night had cast her mantle 
on those swarthy shades, issued forth in whirlwind bands to burn a 
few villages, cut a few throats, carry away a few women, and in 
short, to emulate to the full all the amiable atrocities of Moor and 
his comrades. 

Now, but that we live in an Utilitarian age, we should anticipate a 
similar effect being produced by “ Rookwood.” Dick Turpin, and his 
Jidus Achates Tom King, are to the full as fascinating to our “ broths 
of boys,” and as worthy of imitation as Moor and Grimm—nay, more 
so—as not having quite such sanguinary propensities; and in case 
such an event should happen, we shall hold Mr. Ainsworth respon- 
sible for any abstraction of our purses which may erisue (indeed, we 
suspect by the aid of Turpin and his merry men, he has already found 
a way to the pockets of the lieges), as well as for any further state 
of moral delinquency into which the rising generation may decline. 
Henceforth we make no doubt his name will be coupled with that of 
Schiller as a grand instigator to robbery ; and highwaymen vet un- 
fledged will breathe into the Ordinary’s ears that it was the perusal of 
the inflammatory pages of “ Rookwood” which led them into the com- 
mission of their heinous offences. We are the more inclined to be- 
lieve this from hearing that a few days ago it was gravely proposed, 
by certain officers of a mess, at a certain barrack not twenty miles 
from town, and in a locality not uncongenial to such an undertaking, 
after a discussion of the deeds of Turpin in “ Rookwood,” that they 
should order their horses—call for coffee and pistols —mount—sally 
forth, and take a midnight scour over the heath after the good old 
fashion of the knights of the road !—Could stronger proof be wanting 
of the deleterious tendency of the work than this? ;Mr. Ainsworth 
must abide by the consequences. What youthful mind can resist 
such advice as the following—he is describing Turpin:— 

“ Dick Turpin was the U/timus Romanorum, the last of the race which 
(we were almost about to say we regret) is now altogether extinct. Seve- 
ral successors he had, it is true, but no name worthy to be recorded after 
his own. With him, expired the chivalrous spirit which animated succes- 
sively the bosoms of so many Knights of the Road; with him, died away 
that passionate love of enterprise, that high spirit of devotion to the fair 
sex, which was first breathed upon the highway by the gay, gallant Che- 
valier Du Val, the Bayard of the road—Le Filou sans peur et sans réproche 


* Rookwood, a Romance, 3 vols. R. Bentley. 
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—but which was extinguished at last by the cord which tied the heroic 
Turpin to the remorseless tree. It were a subject well worthy of inquiry, 
to trace this decline and fall of the empire of the Tobymen, to its remoter 
causes—to ascertain the why and the wherefore, that with so many half- 
pay captains ; s0 many poor curates ; so many lieutenants, of both ser- 
vices, without hopes of promotion ; so many penny-a-liners, and fasbion- 
able novelists; so many damned dramatists, and damning critics; so 
many Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviewers ; so many detrimental brothers, 
and younger sons; when there are horses to be hired, pistols to be bor- 
rowed, purses to be taken, and mails are as plentiful as partridges ;—it were 
worth serious investigation, we repeat, to ascertain why, with the best 
material imaginable for a new race of highwaymen, we have none, not so 
much as anamateur. Why do not some of these choice spirits quit the 
saiuns of Pall-Mall, and take to the road; the air of the heath is more 
bracing and wholsome, we should conceive, than that of any “hell” what- 
ever, and the chances of success incomparably greater? We throw out 
this hint, without a doubt of seeing it followed up. Probably the solution 
of our inquiry, may be, that the supply is greater than the demand ; that, 
the present state of things, embryo highwaymen may be more abundant 
than purses; and then, have we not the horse patrol? With such an 
admirably-organized system of conservation, it is in vain to anticpate a 
change. The highwaymen, we fear, like their Irish brothers, the Rapparees, 
went out with the Tories. They were averse to Reform, and eschewed 
Emancipation !” 

We dare scarcely contemplate the effect which the mischievous 
counsel, combined with that gay, reckless enjoué of Turpin’s life 
and exploits, which Mr. Ainsworth has given, is calculated to pro- 
duce. Lord Edward Thymne, whose whiskers are already quite of the 
Turpin texture, need only indue his Melton boots, put his “ pops in 
pocket,” mount his nag, and we should have the beau ideal of a high- 
wayman. ‘Tom Duncombe would do admirably for Tom King, and 
D’Orsay is cut out for Du Val. He is the man for the flageolet, the 
couranto, and the ladies ! 

What a splendid turn-out they might make from Crockford’s on 
some “ shiny night,’—the pavement of St. James’s flashing beneath 
the tramp of their fiery chargers! We could almost forgive the foray 
for the fun of it; but we would seriously advise our furtive advan- 
turers not to extend their rambles at the onset beyond Hyde Park 
Corner. Nobody expects to be stopped now, and we will assuredly 
warrant them against resistance. Crocky might be eased of his 
winnings in half the time his bank could be reduced, and Chesterfield 
would find the game of High Toby easier to manage than the game 
of French Hazard ! 

As the character which Mr. Ainsworth has engrafted upon his story 
differs materially from the general and received notion of Turpin, it 
will be as well to separate the true from the false—to weigh Dick as 
he was in the balance—and to see whether his merits or demerits kick 
the beam—whether he was worthy in reality of the immortality he 
has acquired—whether he was gay, generous, and jovial—whether he 
was averse to shedding blood—whether (and this is really important) 
his whiskers were exuberant and red—and, lastly, whether or not he 
actually rode to York in a single night. 

Of the latter we have no further proofs to offer than such as are 
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afforded by traditionary gossip. The story is still rife in Yorkshire, 
though there are several claimants for the distinction : two highway- 
men, of the respective names of Nix and Nevisdeon, and a third, the 
redoubted Jack Harris, of whom in the life of Wm. Page, (one of 
the same fraternity), we find the following account:—“ This was 
Harris, the famous highwayman who robbed on the black mare (a 
sort of Black Bess we presume), he committed a robbery in the 
morning in Surrey, on a gentleman who knew him perfectly well, 
and therefore Harris rode for it with such speed, trusting to the good- 
ness of his mare, that in the evening, about sunset, he appeared on 
the bowling-green at York, and pulling out his watch, showed it to 
the gentlemen present. But notwithstanding this prodigious per- 
formance, as the riding of 190 miles in one day, so positive was the 
evidence against him, that he was convicted upon it. The old Duke 
of Richmond, as we remember, was so charmed with the vastness of 
the performance and the bravery of the man, that he interceded for 
his life and obtained it, on condition that Harris would give him his 
word and honour that he would never be guilty of the like offence 
again.” Here we have the very feat, as well as the black mare ; 
but, perhaps, Harris was only an alias for Turpin, and the date of 
“ Page’s Memoirs,” 1758, favours the supposition. 

Respecting this remarkable ride, nothing, however, is with cer- 
tainty known. In the mean time, the honours must be divided. The 
performance of such a feat we hold to be physically impracticable 
in a single day; but it would seem from the variety of claimants, 
that somebody must have atempted it. 

Of Turpin’s personal appearance we can say nothing, never having 
met with a portrait of that distinguished character. Of his dispo- 
sition we suspect, from the anecdote of an old lady at Loughton, 
whom he roasted on a fire, that he was not the gentlest of mankind ; 
though, in others which we have heard of his saluting a lady at 
Mary-le-bone Gardens, and telling her that “she might now boast of 
being kissed by Turpin,” savours of gallantry. That he had a social 
taste, is evidenced by his domestication with King in the cave, in 
Epping Forest; and his shooting his bosom-friend, was, we are 
inclined to think, the result of mere accident. Such a struggle 
would make any man nervous. 

The story of the round and reversed horse-shoes, is well authenti- 
cated ; and the manner in which he afterwards baffled his pursuers, by 
riding his horse backwards. An old Inn, at Kew, was one of his 
haunts; and there is still an ancient oak, a leafless, naked tree, that 
flings up its bare branches like the antlers of a stag, which bears his 
name, and which, in his reverence for it, and because, concealed by its 
trunk, Turpin lingered in that lonesome common to attack the 
traveller, the proprietor of the soil has encircled with a railing.— 
That he was a dastard, the courage with which he died at once re- 
futes ;—and that he was unwilling unnecessarily to shed blood, an 
anecdote which is told of Lord Mohun will evidence. 

This eccentric nobleman had a passion for rencontres with high- 
waymen, and rode out by night alone, well armed, well provided 
with cash, to court assault. Turpin often passsed him, but would 
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never bid him “ stand and deliver ;” alleging as his reason fo 
such inconsistent conduct, that- he knew Mohun’s resolution to be 
such “ that he must take his life to take his purse, or lose his own, 
either of which results would be disagreeable.”’ 

Upon the whole, we don’t know a prettier fellow, nor one who had 
“a more engaging presence of mind upon the road,” than Richard 
Turpin, whether of Epping or Rookwood. We shall finish with a 
sketch of him in repose : — 

* Having made the circuit of the place after the manner of the amphi- 
theatrical Ducrow, he halted near the mouth of the subterranean chapel, 
to be within hearing of Peter’s whistle, and throwing his right leg lazily 
over his saddle, proceeded coolly to light a short pipe (the luxury of the 
cigar being then unknown), humming the while snatches of a ballad, the 
theme of which was his own exploits :— 


‘As I was riding o’er Hounslow Moor, 
I saw a lawyer trot on before: 
So I rode up and asked if he was not afraid 
To meet Dick Turpin, that mischievous blade. 
To meet Dick Turpin, that mischievous blade.’ 


Thus, between long-drawn whiffs did he chaunt—lapped in the smoker's 
dreamy elysium, with short pipe ruminant—his solitary song ; and though 
apparently lost in forgetfulness, and listening to his own melody, he re- 
mained with one ear thrown back like that of the hare, on the alert for 
every sound. It was this power of abstraction which gave to our Highway- 
man that philosophic character which we have heretofore remarked, as 
distinguishing him beyond his fellow herd. When meditating his greatest 
exploits he appeared the most indifferent— when surrounded by danger he 
seemed the most insensible ; yet it was not so. He was never, as he him- 
self expressed it, ‘caught napping.’ He was ever ready to start to arms, 
yet lolled upon the cannon’s breech. Whatever his existence might be, 
he made the most of it: he understood the scavir vivre to perfection. 
Behold him now! How negligently his hat is set on one side of his head— 
yon Bond-street lounger could not have more of the look fatuité—yet Tur- 
pin, take our words for it, was neither a fat nor a Bond-street lounger. His 
eyes are half closed ; but a quick glance beams beneath the eyelids. His 
leg, equipped in that peculiarly-fashioned boot, which, in his day, obtained 
for it the name of the ‘ Turpin top,’ and which was quite the rage amongst 
the sporting characters of the period, is thrown indolently and caressingly 
over the neck of his favourite mare ; yet an instant will bring his foot to 
the stirrup—he looks the picture of repose. Reader, are you disposed to 
capture a Highwayman? Now is your moment —his eyes absolutely close— 
he nods—I feel assured he is asleep—approach him softly—there, now rush 
upon him—you have received a cursed kick from that black mare, and a 


voice thunders in your ear, 


‘Dick Turpin NEVER SueeEps!’ 


Never! for at this moment he resumes his song— 


“Says I, ‘ All my money I’ve managed to pop 
Where no man will find it, beneath my boot-top.’ 
Says the lawyer, ‘ Dick Turpin my cash ne’er will find, 
For it’s sewed in the folds of my coat-cape behind ; 
So i care not for Turpin, that mischievous blade.” 
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Another whiff of the short pipe : 
“1 rode till I came tothe powder mill, 
Where the smell of my pops made him soon stand still. 
‘My mare wants a new saddle-cloth,’ said 1— 
‘ Permit me the cape of your coat to try, 
For I am Dick Turpin, that mischievous blade.’ 
And thus, for the present, we leave him—O rare Dick Turpin!” 


We had intended to have quoted largely from the ride to York, 
which is done in such glorious style; but all the daily and weekly 
press have anticipated our intentions. There are many other good 
things, however, to which we can help ourselves ; and we shall do so 
presently. And, although we have descanted so “lengthily,” as the 
Yankees say, on the subject of Turpin, let it not be supposed that 
the wild and lawless feats of the highwaymen form the prominent 
features of “ Rookwood.”—In no degree! Some of the most pathetic 
and tender passages of our modern romantic literature may be found 
in the story of Sybil, whom we have heard likened (unjustly, we 
think), with Esmeralda. Nothing vapid or flimsy, or what the 
Cocknies call, in their wish to combine these qualities, sentimental, is 
to be found here. It is all manly, and true.— This is praise as rare 
as it is just. 

Our modern writers mistake the matter altogether—the writers 
of criticism as well as the writers of fiction. The romance of our day 
is not the romance of Monk Lewis, Mrs. Radcliffe, or Maturin. It is 
no such thing. Our modern romance, as shewn forth in the work of 
Mr. Ainsworth, as also in the writings of Victor Hugo, and the 
highest aspirants of the French school, is a romance, not of 
verbiage, but of action, passion, and irrepressible tenderness. And 
this is undoubtedly a vast progression in the art. It is the sub- 
stitution of poetic truth for fanciful fiction—of earnest power for ob- 
jectless aspiration. The new romances may have the old supernatural 
machinery—the old horrors—but where, we should like to know, are 
the startling dramatic effects, the high-wrought, passionate situation, 
which keep us on a rack of anxiety and doubt? where the poetry, 
the vitality, and the taste, displayed in the new school, to be met with 
in the old? Certainly not in Mrs. Radcliffe or Monk Lewis. Ma- 
turin had something better about him. He was the precursor of the 
present school ; and we much doubt if Victor Hugo, whom we know to 
be an ardent admirer of “ Melmoth,” is not indebted to him for many 
of his most forcible conceptions. At the same time, Maturin had not 
refined upon his own notions, as has been since done. Hoffman and the 
German fantastical school, the modern French romancers, and the old 
English dramatists, are the groundwork of Mr. Ainsworth’s school 
of romance. Shelley has remarked, “ that it is impossible any 
one who inhabits the same age with such writers as those who stand 
in the foremost ranks of our own, can conscientiously assure himself 
that his language and tone of thought may not have been modified 
by the study of the productions of those extraordinary intellects. It 
is true. that not the spirit but the forms in which it has manifested 
itself are due less to the peculiarities of their own minds than to the 
peculiarity of the moral and intellectual condition of the minds among 
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which they have been produced. Thus a number of writers possess 
the form, whilst they want the spirit, of those whom it is alleged they 
imitate ; because the former is the endowment of the age in which 
they live, and the latter must be tlie uncommunicated lightning of 
their own mind.” This reasoning is as forcible as it is philosophical ; 
and, without detracting from his originality, we cannot doubt but 
that profound study and admiration of Victor Hugo, and kindred 
feeling and sympathy with his genius, has produced a corresponding 
effect upon Mr. Ainsworth’s mind. But from whatever sources he 
has derived his inspiration, he is unquestionably the founder of a new 
school of romance in this country, and must be estimated accordingly. 
He has not only the “ endowment of the age,” but the “ uncommu- 
nicated lightning,” to perfect him. 

We shall not attempt to analyse the plot of Rookwood. It is wild 
and terrible, intricate and full of interest, which would only be 
destroyed by meagre analysis. We shall present our readers with a 
scene which will at once satisfy them of the dramatic and agonizing 
powers of the author. He is describing the horrible fate of Lady 
Rookwood, the Lady Asheton of the tale, a character which, without 
being in the slightest degree a copy, approaches more gern to 
Scott’s chef-d’euvre in excellence and finish than anything we have 
seen or expect to see:— 


** At length a sound, like the sudden shutting of the church-door, broke 
upon the profound stillness of the holy edifice. In the hush that succeeded, 
a footstep was distinctly heard threading the aisle. 

*“** He comes—he comes!’ exclaimed Alan, joyfully—adding, an instant 
after, in an altered voice—‘ but he comes alone.’ 

‘“‘ The footstep drew near to the mouth of the vault—it was upon the 
stairs—Alan stepped forward to greet, as he supposed, his grandson, but 
started back in astonishment and dismay, as he encountered, in his stead, 
Lady Rookwood. Alan retreated, while the Lady advanced, swinging the 
iron door after her, which closed with a tremendous clang. Approaching 
the statue of the first Sir Ranulph, she paused, and Alan then remarked the 
singular and terrible expression of her eyes, which apperred to be fixed 
upon the statue, or upon some invisible object near it. There was some- 
thing in her whole attitude and manner calculated to impress the deepest 
terror on the beholder. And Alan gazed upon her with an awe which 
momently increased. Lady Rookwood’s bearing was as proud and erect 
as we have formerly described it to have been—her brow was as haughtily 
bent—her chiselled lip as disdainfully curled, but the staring, changeless 
eye, and the deep-heaved sob, which occasionally escaped her, betrayed 
how much she was under the influence of mortal terror. Alan watched 
her in amazement. He knew not how the scene was likely to terminate, 
nor what could have induced her to visit this ghostly spot, at such an 
hour, and alone ; but he resolved to abide the issue in silence—pro und 
as her own. After a time, however, his impatience got the better of his 
fears and scruples, and he spoke. 

, *“«* What doth Lady Rookwood in the abode of the dead?’ asked he, at 
ength. 

© She started at the sound of his voice, but still kept her eye fixed upon 
the vacancy. 

*** Hast thou not beckoned me hither, and am I not come?’ returned 
she, in a hollow tone. ‘ And now thou askest wherefore I am here. I am 
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here, because, as in thy life I feared thee not, neither in death do I fear 
thee—I am here because 

“«* What seest thou?’ interrupted Alan, with ill-suppressed terror. 

“* What see I—ha—ha—’ shouted Lady Rookwood, amidst discordant 
laughter—‘ that which might appal a heart less stout than mine—a figure 
anguish-writhen, with veins that glow as with a subtle and consuming 
flame. A substance yet a shadow, in thy living likeness—ha—trown if 
thou wilt, I can return thy glances—’ 

*** Where dost thou see this vision?’ demanded Alan. 

“* Where !’ echoed Lady Rookwood, becoming for the first time sensible 
of the presence of a stranger. ‘ Ha—who art thou that questionest me ?— 
what art thou ?-—speak !’ 

***No matter who or what I am,’ returned Alan.—‘ I ask thee what thou 
dost behold ?’ 

*““ Canst thou see nothing ?’ 

*** Nothing,’ replied Alan. 

*** Thou didst know Sir Piers Rookwood ?’ 

*** Ts it he?’ asked Alan, drawing near her. 

*** It is he,’ replied Lady Rookwood; ‘ I have followed him hither, and 
I will follow him whithersoever he leads me, were it to 

*** What doth he now?’ asked Alan, ‘ see’st thou him still ?’ 

“<The figure points to that sarcophagus,’ returned Lady Rookwood. 
‘ Canst raise up the lid ?’ 

““* No,’ replied Alan, ‘my strength will not avail to lift it.’ 

*** Yet let the trial be made,’ said Lady Rookwood ; ‘ the figure points 
there still—my own arm shall aid thee.’ 

** Alan watched her in dumb wonder. She advanced towards the marbie 
monument, and beckoned him to follow. Reluctantly did he comply. 
Without any expectation of being able to move the ponderous lid of the 
sarcophagus, at Lady Rookwood’s renewed request he applied himself to 
raise it. What was his surprise, when, beneath their united efforts, he 
found the ponderous slab slowly revolve upon its vast hinges, and with 
little further difficulty, it was completely elevated ; though it still required 
_ —— of all Alan’s strength to prop it open, and prevent its falling 
yack. 

*** What doth it contain ?’ asked Lady Rookwood. 

*¢¢ A warrior’s ashes,’ returned Alan. 

“«* There is a rusty dagger upon a fold of faded linen,’ cried Lady Rook- 
wood, holding down the light. 

*** Itis the weapon with which the first dame of the house of Rookwood 
was stabbed,’ said Alan, with a grim smile, 








‘Which whoso graspeth in the tomb, 
Shall clutch until the hour of doom.’ 


So saith the rhyme.—Have you seen enough?’ 

“* No,’ said Lady Rookwood, precipitating herself into the marble 
coffin. ‘ That weapon shall be mine.’ 

“«* Come forth—come forth,’ cried Alan. ‘ My arm trembles—I cannot 
support the lid.’ 

**« T will have it, though I grasp it to eternity,’ shrieked Lady Rook- 
wood, vainly endeavouring to wrest away the dagger, which was fastened, 
together with the linen upon which it lay, by some adhesive substance to 
the bottom of the shell. 

* At this moment Alan Rookwood happened to cast his eye upward, and 
he then beheld what filled him with new terror. The axe of the sable 
statue was poised above its head, as in the act to strike him. Some secret 
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machinery, it was evident, existed between the sarcophagus lid and this 
mysterious image—but in the first impulse of his alarm, Alan abandoned 
his hold of the slab, and it sunk slowly downwards. He uttered a loud 
cry as it moved. Lady Rookwood heard this cry—she raised herself at 
the same moment—the dagger was in her hand—she pressed against the lid, 
but its downward force was toogreat to be withstood—the light was within 
the sarcophagus, and Alan could discern her features—the expression was 
terrible—she uttered one shriek —and the lid closed for ever.” 


It would be injustice to Mr. Ainsworth were we to omit noticing 
his wild and spirited lyrics, but they are reserved for a future treat 
to our readers—our present space having “ run away with us.” 

With this we shall say euge et vale to Mr. Ainsworth. And if we 
have not said as much about his volumes as they deserve, it is be- 
cause we are willing to flatter ourselves that what we have said will 
incite such of our readers as have not perused them, speedily to do 
themselves that pleasure. We envy them with all our hearts, and 
would give five pounds that we could forget the work to have the 
pleasure of a fresh perusal. Mr. Ainsworth has made a most brilliant 
and most succcessful debit, and if he will but pay a little more atten- 
tion to the management of his plot, and not suffer himself to be led 
away by the exuberance of his fancy, or by the maudlin advice of 
cat-witted critics, we prophesy that he will ere long attain a high 
place—if not indeed the highest—among the writers of fiction of the 
present day. Again we say, let him go on and fear not. There are 
numberless rich mines of romance yet unexplored—let him demolish 
the silver fork system—let him banish the “ Lady Jemima” balder- 
dash of modern novelists, and, our credit on it, he will do more for 
his school than all the praises which contemporaneous criticism can 
bestow. 
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Soncs or THE Lorre. Sxeconp Epirion, with ADDITIONS. 


This delightful little volume comes upon our recollection like the 
face of an old friend much improved by absence. There are many 
original songs now added, which will well repay the reader for peru- 
sal. We have seen several of these pleasing lays translated into 
French, and as they appear such favourites with our gay neighbours, 
would advise the author, whosoever he may be, to print a French 
edition, under his own superintendence, as those we have seen al- 
ready translated are done in a very inferior manner to what they 
might have been. We hope that a love for poetry is already return- 
ing upon our novel-gorged readers, and feel delighted to find that 
there yet exist those, who have been so far able to appreciate the 
beauties of the Loire-immortalizing bard, as to call for a second 
edition of his songs. 
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Nava Sketcu-Boox. Srconp Serizrs. 2 Vous. Lonvon. 
WHITTAKER. 


Caprain Guascock is beyond all question the most sailor-like and 
ship-shape of his numerous literary naval contemporaries. He does 
not pretend, like too many of his cloth, to be an universal writer, and 
sentimentize in especial buckram on shore, but upon his own element 
he is assuredly lord-paramount, and none but he. He has an irre- 
sistible fund of quaint drollery about him, such as is only to be met 
with in the forecastle of a “ real Trafflygar craft.” The laced coat 
and epauletted shoulder never peer forth with him. A close and 
nervous observer of the sailor’s character, he has limned his propen- 
sities, feelings, and passions with the hand of a master, and from the > 
most trivial incidents—often, indeed, from no incidents at all—he has 
drawn the most striking pictures. The best criterion of his power is, 
perhaps, the avidity with which his works are read by the veriest 
Johnny Raw of a landsman, who, although unable to comprehend the : 
abtruse technicalities of the cuddy and the orlop, feels the truth of 
the description, as it were, intuitively. For the rest, he is a dashing 
gallant fellow—one of the very best officers in the “ sarvus,” and a 
true sailor, every inch of him.—We could add to his “ Jack in Oporto” 
several yarns reflecting the highest credit upon his judgment and 
discretion while watching “that there Portingale ;” but he has been 
modest on his own merits, and we will spare his blushes. 

So full of extractable matter is ‘‘ The Naval Sketch-Book,” that we . 
grow dainty of the endless variety of piquant dishes presented to our 
devotions. We would willingly, in fact, extract the whole book for 
The Monthly amusement of our readers ; but though this might pos- 
sibly be flattering enough to the gallant Captain—gallant not by cour- 
tesy—it might just as possibly be unjust to the publisher. We will 
for the present, therefore, content ourselves with the following cha- 
racteristic little morceau, showing how Jack gammoned his methody 
captain. No landsman could have told this—but all landsmen will 
understand it :— 








*““* You know,” says Jack, addressing one of his shipmates, ‘ you 
know, bo, at three-bells every forenoon, there was beat to divisions and 
muster prayer-books and bibles.—As for myself, in the bible-business, I 
managed the matter very well—and moreover, with the skipper I was a bit 
of a fancy-man—for, you see my bible (as captain o’ the mess) was always ie 
kivered in baize—nor never was opened, you know, nor pawed by tarry 
paw—There wasn't, no, not as much as the sign of a soil to be seen inside 
or out—The skipper reg’larly overhauled the books himself—and one 
morn, going round at divisions, I says to myself—‘ Come this is too bad, 
by Joe !—Here’s my bible’s been bag’d in the baize three years and up- 
wards, and the skipper’s never once noticed the kelter she’s in—so here’s try 
him on a wind,’ says I to myself—‘ Here she is, Sir,’ says I, pulling out the 
book from my green-baize bag just as he comes to my elbow—‘ here she e 
is, Sir, just as clean. you see, as if she’d comed bran-new out 0’ the mint’— 

‘ That’s a good man,’ says the skipper, givin’ me a friendly tap on the 
shoulder—‘ that’s a good man—come down to my cabin,’ says he, ‘ as soon 
as divisions are over.’—Well, as soon as the drum beats retreat, you may 
well suppose I wasn’t long divin’ down to get my drop ; but when I enters 
the cabin, there wasn’t, no, not the sign of a glass to be seen—There was 
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the skipper alone at the table fumbling a Newland in his fist, and seemin’ 
as shy o’ me as I was of him—‘ Come here, my man,’ say he—‘ come 
here, Thompson—you’re a very good man,’ says he— take this,’ says he, 
shoving a five-pound Newland into my fist—‘ take this, and recollect,’ says 
he, ‘ I give it for preserving so well the Word 0’ God.’—Well, you may be 
sure after this, the bible sees less daylight nor never—and there wasn’t a 
fellow fore-and-aft,—even Murdock himself,—as didn’t bag his book in 
baize.’”’ 


AFRICAN SKETCKEs. By Tuomas Prineie. Lonpon: |i\loxon. 


We have received this elegant and welcome volume too late for 
notice this month ; but without dipping into its pages we may very 
safely recommend any thing that comes from Mr. Pringle’s talented 
and veteran pen. We shall at some future period draw largely upon 
the volume. 


Lay Sermons. By tHe Errrick SHEFHERD. LONDON: FRASER. 


Tuosr who looked forward to the publication of these “ Sermons’ 
with the hope of enjoying “ much damnable laughter” at the Shep- 
herd’s expense—and they form a not inconsiderable portion of your 
reading public—will find themselves, doubtless, much disappointed. 
Those, on the contrary, who, jealous of the fame of this worthy and 
excellent man, waited with pain for what they deemed would deeply 
injure his name, will find themselves agreeeably deceived. We are 
not among the number of those who deem that the worthy Shepherd 
of Ettrick can write as good an homily as his illustrious brother, the 
Shepherd of Canterbury, but we maintain that there is much sound 
theology, much useful advice, and much valuable practical Christianity 
in these pages. There is, too, an ingredient which has not hitherto 
found its way into sermons, but which is a very good ingredient for 
all that— much cheerful entertainment and many pleasing appli- 
cations of the subject. The pious reader will doubtless exclaim, 
that this is fitter for the pages of a novel than a sermon—and perhaps 
he is right ; but, speaking for ourselves, we cannot perceive that the 
force of the Shepherd’s arguments have been weakened upon our mind 
by these little “flights.”” They have rather rivetted them the stronger 
upon our memory ; and such, we venture to say, will be the im- 
pression of all those who give the volume (which will richly repay 
the time) a diligent perusal. 


I-Aays anp LEGENDs oF Various Nations. Parr II].—IRevanp. 
By Wixiu1amM J. Tuoms. Cowi1eg. 


We would not again have raised this harmless production from the 
sleep into which it is fast falling, were it not that we have been ex- 
cessively amused at the conceit (to say the least of it—others would 
call it ignorant arrogance) of the complacent editor. We shall give 
the specimen of the “ intense botheration” which has so moved our 
cachinatory powers. Hear this, all ye ignoramuses who have pre- 
sumed to lecture on the origin of words; and chiefly thou, Doctor 
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Jamieson, blush thyself into deeper oblivion! Mr. Thoms is speak- 
ing of the word “ airy.” 

“‘ An airy place is, however, equivalent to a haunted place: therefore 
Sir Walter Scott explains— 

** And eiry was the way,” 
in the ballad of ‘‘ Tamlane,” as producing superstitious dread—in fact, 
shadowy ! |!” 

Excellent Mr. Thoms !—his “ in fact” is perfectly conclusive, and 
the wondering people are now aware, for the first time, that the ex- 
pressive Scotch word “eiry’’-—which every one thought meant a 
sense of frightful loneliness—is nothing more than a corruption of 
“airy!” But the concluding part of the note is best of all. “Is 
not ‘fairy’ ‘ airy’ by the modification of the first letter ?’’ quoth our 
editor. True, Mister Thoms; and is not “ witch” “itch” by the same 
infallible rule, and ‘ blather” ‘lather ?”—Ohe ! jam satis. 


Essays on E.Lectriciry AND MagGnerism. By Prtrer Cun- 
NINGHAM, SuRGEON, R. N. Lonpon, CocHraNnE AND M‘CRoneE. 


This is the work of a gentleman, whose profession (a surgeon in 
the Royal Navy) has afforded him an opportunity to observe much 
that is interesting, and to form opinions, which, if not just, are at 
least original and striking. No man can set himself up as a proper 
judge of the subject, unless he has been in the self-same spots that 
the author has; he is not fit to criticize and impugn inferences that 
observation has not shewn either correct or otherwise; the wild 
country of Peru has been little travelled, and Mr. Cunningham is at 
present alone in his Peruvian deductions. 

Mr. Cunningham’s title-page bears the following, “ On the motions 
of the earth and heavenly bodies, as explained by electro-magnetic 
attraction and repulsion ; and on the conception, growth and decay 
of man, and cause and treatment of his diseases as referable to Gal- 
vanic action,” &c. We understand not electricity, so we can neither 
condemn Mr. Cunningham’s work nor praise it, and ‘we have never 
sailed o’er the blue expanse 

“ To Susquehana’s side.” 


All we can do is to recommend the many who are interested in the 
subject of electricity and its influences, to read and judge for them- 
selves. 


We are obliged to defer the notice of many new books till our 
next number, among which is a very talented and amusing work 
by Miss J. Hill, called “ Brother Tragedians,” and two entertaining 
volumes by Mr. Inglis on the “ Channel Islands.” 


a 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Our lands have been, during the month, moistened by a few days of 
light and refreshing showers, by which a proportional benefit has been ob- 
tained for the crops of all kinds, but the old leaven of droughty and forbidding 
weather has returned, and seems to threaten a continuance, perhaps with 
some few favourable and slightly beneficial changes, until the date of an- 
cient and thirsty St. Swithin, whose thirst, in many by-gone seasons, no- 
thing under six weeks daily showers could allay. This, however, is merely 
senile apprehension, and as the occurrence is but periodical, it may not, 
and we hope will not, occur during the present season. Wheat, however, 
probably will endure drought with less of unfavourable appearance and 
future injury than any other farming crop, and much of it have we walked 
over of late which has afforded a blooming, luxuriant, and promising ap- 
pearance—with, indeed, the irregularity of patches inferior in bulk and 
strength, characteristic of the season. The accounts of this first of all 
crops, from the different parts of the country, are on the whole favourable ; 
from none very depressing ; and should equal good fortune attend us to the 
date of the harvest-supper, we shall have then been blessed with three 
plentiful wheat crops. The seed season for corn and pulse may be now 
said to be over, so little can remain unfinished, and that of turnips, man- 
goldt, and potatoes is about to take its turn ; indeed, potatoe planting has 
commenced, and the turnip lands geuerally are in a forward state, but 
turnip seed cannot be sown with any sanguine hopes of success, without 
the assistance of moistening and genial showers. ‘The gout in wheat has 
been lately announced ; and a Dorsetshire gentleman, in the ancient style of 
misconception, whilst he has observed the effects, supposes he has disco- 
vered the cause. But insects are not the cause, but the effect of the disseaes ; 
the cause, in reality, being a superabundance of the vegetable juices, which 
thence consequently stagnate, and, by an equal necessity, become the nuclus 
of insectile ova. Such is the rule of nature, exemplified more or less in 
every mild winter, in which the rigour of frost is wanted to check the in- 
ordinate increase both of vegetation and the vegetable juices. Great 
complaints are making and preparing for the attention of Parliament re- 
specting the constant fraudulent imports of wheat from Jersey, to the ex- 
tent of a vastly greater quantity than could possibly be produced on that 
and the other islands together. This tour is said to be managed by the 
old and convenient mode of the oath manufacture, so long and well kaown 
in the custom-house, the army, the law, and the church. We are not con- 
fident or conceited enough, to offer any remedy for so inveterate a disease. 
If hunger will break through stone walls, an oath has hitherto been found 
a feeble barrier against sordid and fraudulent interest. 

The extraordinary drougut of the spring has certainly had one good 
effect, that of rendering friable and ready for culture the heavy clays which 
had remained so long saturated with moisture, at the same time retarding 
the seasonable progress of vegetation, yet without apparently, thus far, 
effecting any irreparable damage to the crops, granting a timely change of 
temperature. The barley sowing has been performed expeditiously and 
early, and for the most part, in a tolerably good tilth, and with some 
abatement of the old and favourite weed system, to which the state of the 
weather has mainly contributed. The early barleys above ground, have 
come up irregularly, as was to be expected from the state of the soil and 
the nature of the seasons; and there can be but few regular crops, and 
fewer good ones, unless the weather take a favourable turn. The late 
few showers greatly improved the oats, which had put on a most unpro- 
mising appearance ; but though, like the barley, they must be an irregular 
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crop, the best parts of them look healthy in colour and sufficiently forward. 
Beans, awhile since, appeared large and flourishing, but a close examina- 
tion now will discover immense quantities of the ova of their proper in- 
sects, which on a continuance of the present dry weather, will shortly push 
into existence. The pease which bore so discouraging an appearance pre- 
viously to the rains, have since improved rapidly, and with a succession of 
favourable weather, both those and the beans may yet be productive. 
Oats, in most parts, seemed to suffer most heavily from the drought, bear- 
ing all the appearance ot a failing crop, whence their sudden and great 
improvement from the rains has been most conspicuous. The grasses, 
natural and artificial, have made an equally rapid start with the other crops, 
but cannot be great, without the aid of some showery weather, and tor 
some continuance. The steck of old hay, however, is not great, notwith- 
standing the waste of turnips incurred by those confideit stock-feeders, 
who ploughed up or sold for a trifle the remainder of the crop, and were 
afterwards compelled to feed with hay. The gardens throughout the 
country have suffered most severely andirrecoverably from the plague of the 
blight, and there the writer expresses himself feelingly. Wall fruit, ex- 
- under the most careful protection, may be pronounced entirely cut 
off ; and fruit trees, covered with the most splendid and beautiful blossoms, 
affording the earnest of a superabundant crop, in the course of four-and- 
twenty hours were reduced to nakedness and apparent utter sterility. 
We cannot here help noticing once more the regular monthly account from 
Herts, where every thing agricultural and economical jogs on invariably 
prosperous. O rare Herts! what fortunes your cultivators must be 
making ! 

The subject of live stock affords no novelty ; flesh meat sells well, or 
God help the poor farmer! Live stock is his best bower-anchor. Not- 
withstanding the losses in our flocks, markets have not been ill supplied 
with mutton, nor, under all circumstances, can the price have been fairly 
deemed exorbitant. Pork has been reduced in price by the invasion of 
myriads of pigs from Ireland, which have been seen parading on the Eng- 
lish soil, from five to eight hundred in a drove. The supply of wheat, too, 
has been great, appearing to ascertain a most important probable fact, that, 
a superior culture premised, this country need be no longer an importer 
from the Continent, but the two conjoined might become exporting 
countries. 

Shameful, cowardly, hell-born, nationally-disgracing INceNDIARIsM set, 
at every opportunity, lights up its flaming midnight energies of destruc- 
tion. We repeat, and from our own knowledge, it was at first negatively, 
even positively encouraged in conversations, both without doors and within 
—and how seldom has the subject been introduced, and how tenderly 
treated by our patriotic writers! What is still worse, no preventive mea- 
sures have yet been attempted, nor in all probability even thought of. If 
prevention and extreme rigour do not prove a remedy, the case is a settled 
one, and without remedy. 

The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lb.—Beef, 2s. to 
3s. 6d. ; Mutton, 2s. 4d. to 4s. ; Lamb, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d.; Veal, 2s. 8d. to 
4s. 8d.; Pork, 2s. 2d. to 4s. 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 38s. to 56s.; Barley, 27s. to 33s. ; Oats, 18s. 
to 28s. The London loaf, 4b. 8d. Hay, 55s. to 84s.; Clover do. 65s. to 
100s.; Straw, 23s. to 34s. 

Coals in the Pool, 14s. 3d.—18s. to 21s. per ton. 

Middlesex, May 26. 
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